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ABSTRACT 
Slavery in Colonial New York City 


Thomas Joseph Davis b; n aa 


Blacks arrived in chains on Manhattan Island only a half-dozen 
years after the first slave cargo in Jamestown, Virginia. By 1698 | 
one of every seven persons in New York City was an enslaved black, 
and the ratio rose as high as one-to-five perere the outbreak of | | : 
the War of American Independence. At the close of the torona] 
period New York City's population contained more slaves than any 
other American city except Charleston, South cavoli. Thus, slavery 
in colonial New York City was one of the oldest and largest urban 
slave regimes in early America. | 
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society with invaluable labor and saved employers money, slavery 
also had consequences for the community. By introducing an 
obviously repressed group into the community, slavery compelled the 


-City to act on its most serious problem--social control. 


Slaves proved difficult to discipline. Many rejected 
authority, at every opportunity circumventing the society's rules 
and restraints. At times, such as in 1712 and 1741, they boldly 


confronted the society. Simply put, enslaving blacks in New York 


4 City did not work wholly as whites intended. It helped solve the 


labor shortage, but it produced its own problems. These were 
largely in labor and race relations, and the two sets reinforced 


one another. 
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immigration removed the conditions chich had initiated slavery 


in the labor market. Further, white workingmen felt alavar 


prejudiced their own interests through competition and decided 
slavery had to end—as a labor system. They had no Teter eee 


however, in ending it as a social system. 


This study traces slavery as it worked its way tied: dile 
fabric of colonial New York City. It weaved itself to such a 
point that contemporaries considered the complement of slaves 
D tase even while behavior of blacks excited controversy 
throughout the community. The study begins with introduction of 
Africans, traces the development of the legal institution of 
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INTRODUCTION 


"Cities," as Mark Jefferson wrote, "do not grow up of 
themselves. Countrysides set them up to do tasks that must be 
performed in central places,"+ The bottom tip of Manhattan 
Island was, from the beginning, a central place, first for 
Dutch settlement and, later, for the English. The community— 
called Nieu Amsterdam until the English conquest in 1664--served 
as the seat of provincial government, as the harbor for imports 
and exports, and as the principle market for produce. It was a 


complex of activities and ideas, and influences and interests 


emanated from it. 


Buildings and inhabitants grew in number; the 


area they compassed expanded; activities increased in frequency, 


By the standards of the time, the community 


variety and scope. 


certainly was urban before the end of the seventeenth century. ? 


Urbanism showed in the character of life, in its organization, 
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and in its problens. optiett th 
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Negro slavery was part of New York City's problems from the _ 
beginning. Introduced for economic advantage in an experiment to 
solve a labor shortage, slavery powerfully influenced the City by 
involving it with a different and unknown people who became an 
imposition everywhere in the society. The blacks tested the 
colonial city-folk and provoked continual changes in regulations and 
relations. Ulrich B. Phillips described slavery as a school:* ifi 
the analogy fits, owners as well as slaves, whites as well as blacks, 
learned in that school. Owners learned that if slaves saved 
economic costs, by the same token, they increased social costs. 


Whites learned they could not absolutely subjugate blacks, for they 


-e Sme teas e Tea E ae 


could not effectively combat many conditions attached to the trouble- 


7.4 percent; only twenty years earlier the percentage was 15.8-- 


7 more than doubled (see Table 1.1). Blacks no longer were available 


Table 1.1--Percentage of New Yerk City's total 


E population enslaved 1698-1771 


; Year Percentage 
enslaved 
a EE E E E A AE E 

1698 14.2 
1703 14.4 
1723 18.8 
1731 18.3 
1737 16.1 
1746 20.9 
1749 17.8 
1756 1739 
1771 15.8 
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Source: Evarts B. Greene and Virginia D. Harrington, 
American Population Before the Federal Census 
of 1790 (New York, 1932), 88-105. 
for sale as easily and cheaply as before. No longer was there a 
lack of white laborers for which to substitute slaves. More and 
more white immigrants clamored for work. White workingmen almost 
in unison shouted against slavery and within a generation forcefully 
displayed their antipathy against both slavery and blacks. Many 
who had the means to own slaves morally opposed the institution, and 


their sons and grandsons marched in the antebellum antislavery 


crusade. Thus, Negro slavery shadowed New York City from its 


4 


founding and left a legacy of associations aia attitudes no less 
important there than in the world the Slaveholders made southward. t 

The significance of slavery in New York City has been neglected 
however, Although slavery has been a perennial topic in American 
historiography, it has been treated mostly as an institution related 
to the coming and aftermath of the American Civil War. Such 
treatment virtually confined its frane of reference to the South 
and the antebellum period. Furthermore, it concentrated attention 
on the predominant mode of slavery in the EA T South--the 
plantation regime. ? 

Slavery in the North and during the coloniai period was almost 
forgotten, as was slavery in the cities. For instance, of sixty- 
seven doctoral dissertations on American Negro slavery written in 
BIARORI, at American universities between 1873 and 1971, only five 
specifically treated slavery in the North and four others gh 


during the colonial era. Not one ne dissertation treated anet, in 
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Eugene D Genovese, , The odnaMeass iia fuaaiaatens Made Reus 
York, 1973; Gerald Sorin, New York Abolitionists: A Cast Study of 
Political Radicalism (Westport, Conn., 1971); Linda K. Kerber, 
Abolitionists and Amalgamators: The New York City Race Riots of 


1834," New York History, 48 ohne 28-39. 


2 à 
For a mean review of the: a a see Reanett Stampp, 


"The Hist rian and Southern Negro Slavery," American Historical qe 4 
52 ey Elkins, "Slavery," (Chicago, a 
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5 
the city. Thus, a topic such as slavery in colonial New York City 


existed in a neglected area of study. 1 


1 
n The dissertations on slavery in the North are Henry S. Cooley, 

A Study of Slavery in New Jersey" (Ph.d. dis., Dept. of History, 
Johns Hopkins Univ., 1896); Edward R. Turner, "Slavery in Pennsylvania" 
(Ph.d. dis., Dept. of History, Johns Hopkins Univ., 1910); Edwin Olson, 

Negro Slavery in New York 1626-1827," (Ph.d. dis., Dept. of History, 
New York Univ., 1938); Lorenzo J. Greene, "The Negro in Coloniai New 
England, 1620-1776" (Ph.d. dis., Dept. of History, Columbia Univ., 
1942) which counts also as colonial; Emma L. Thornborough, "Negro 
Slavery in the North: Its Legal and Constitutional Aspects" (Ph.å. 
dis., Dept. of History, Univ. of Michigan, 1946); and, Edgar J. 
McManus, "A History of Negro Slavery in New York" (Ph.d. dis., 

Dept. of History, Columbia Univ., 1959). 
On the colonial period there are Russel J. Ferguson, "The 
Rights and Privileges of Bond-Servants and Slaves in the English 


Negro Slavery during the 
pt. of History, Univ. of Texas, 

ervitude in the Colony of 
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of slavery. But it still left that attention in the Southern ante- 
bellum frame of reference largely defined by the work of Ulrich B. 
Phillips which for more than the last hal€scentury has dominated 
the historiography of American Negro slavery,2 The short shrift 
Phillips gave to Slavery in the Northern colonies and the urban 
environment exemplifies the treatment that has cSeiectba slavery in 
colonial New York City. Phillips dismissed "The Northern Colonies” 
and "Town Slaves" in his book American Negro Slavery not so much in 
length of discussion—although the first was the shortest chapter 
with thirteen pages, the second was average chapter length with 


twenty-three pages—-but by the character of treatment. > 


1 
See T.P. Abernathy, "Review of Slavery in the Cities" in The 


American Historical Review, 70 (1965), 1240; Howard Zinn, “Review 
of Slavery in the Cities" in Book Week, 21 Feb., 1965, 5; Dwight 


L. Dummond, “Review of Slavery in the Cities" in The New York Times 
Book Review, 31 Jan. 1965, 3; Eugene D. Genovese, "Review of Slavery 


in the Cities" in Nation, 38 (1965), 200; and, unsigned, "Review 
of Slavery in the Cities” in The Yale Review, 8 (1964), 954. 


2 
Wood Gray, "Ulrich Bonnell Phillips", in The Marcus Jernegan 


Essays in American Historiography, edited by William G. Butchinson 
(Chicago, 1937); Richard Hofstadter, "U.B. Phillips and the Plantation 
Legend," Journal of Negro History, 29 (1944), esp. 110; and Eugene 
D. Genovese's "Forward" to Louisiana State University Press paperback 


edition of American Negro Slavery (Baton Rouge, 1966). 


3 
Phillips, American Negro Slavery: A Survey of the Supply, 
Employment and Control of Negro Labor as Determined by the Plantation 

_ Regime (New York, 1918), chs. 6 and 20,00 | F 
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‘Slavery did not, and perhaps could not become an importent 


industrial institution in any Northern community,” Phillips wrote.L 


The "enticements" to own slaves, such as "soil...known to be 


fertile" of assurance of "gaining profits for investors" were, in 


his estimation, too few in the North. 2 Aiso, Phillips asserted, 


"the institution of unfree labor in ... indentured servants" 


provided the North with labor cheaper than the slaves who "were 


imported into every prosperous colony as a mere incident to its 


prosperity."> In short, according to Phillips, “the climate 


prevented profits, crude gang labor, and slaves were few" in the 


- 


North. 4 


qaae tò 3 D co 


x 


8 
in the North being, according to him, such an area. Overall then, 


Phillips concluded that the social and economic influences which 


made slavery important elsewhere were absent in the North. 


Yet, some of the evidence Phillips used suggests he misjudged 


conditions in the North: 


Northern colonists demanded slaves to 


promote prosperity and to save money over the cost of wage labor 


1 and servants, and the slaves they got occasioned significant social 


oa. problems. Laws throughout the Northern colonies reflected the | 


difficulties in disciplining slaves and the perplexing situations . 


they presented for human conduct and social relationships. Running 


away, stealing, dealing with white criminals, drinking, evading 


curfew, insulting and striking whites, and at times conniving to do 


deadly harm to them, slaves provéd a problematic element for society 


in the North. "By many they [slaves] were somewhat unreasonably 


feared," to use the words of Phillips, and they were "regarded as 


strangers within the gates, by some welcomed because they were 


2 


slaves, by others not welcomed even though they were in bondage." 


Their presence, wrote Phillips himself, “prompted characteristic 


legislation, dating from about the beginning of the eighteenth 


century," which he later noted "remained in effect throughout the 


Ibid., 209, 103 
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9 
colonial period, [and] constituted a code of Slave police which 

differed only in degree and fullness from those enacted by the more | 
southerly colonial in the same generation," F 
| 
& | 
| | | 
And, if on the social side slaves brought problems, many ! | 


Northern colonists thought slaves also brought profits in business. | 
Writing about the pro-slavery inclinations of Northern colonists, 
Phillips quoted parts of a letter written during the 1640s by 


Emanuel] Downing to his brother-in-law and first governor of Massa- 


chusetts Bay, John Winthrop. 


I do not see [wrote Downing] how wee can thrive 

untill wee set into a stock of Slaves sufficient 

to doe all our business, for cur children's 

children will hardly see this great continent 

filled with people, sce that our servants will 

still desire freedome to plant for themselves, and 

not stay but for verie great wages. And I suppose Zs 
you know verie well how wee shall mayntayne 20 
Moores cheaper than one Englishe servant.“ 


"On the wholé it seems that the views expressed" in the letter, wrote 


Phillips, "...were not seriously out of harmony with the prevailing 


TA 
sentiment,"3 but those views expressed a condition different from the | 
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Phillips, American Negro Slavery, 
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Downing fore 

g saw it would take a long time to settle the plentiful 
iland th 

hat drew servants into working for themselves or for others 


onl 
y at high wages. Third, on the relative cost of indentured 


e 
servants and slaves, Downing made clear--even if by an exaggerated 


ratio--that he thought slaves much cheaper to maintain than white 


servants. Phillips failed, meresver, to substantiate the statement 
that the cost of slaves exceeded the value of their labor. Also, 
contrary to his suggestion that servants cost less than slaves, 
Phillips noted that 180 indentured servants sent to Massachusetts 


shortly after its settlement were released because they “could not 


earn their keep" while slaves were kept at works 


Phillips attempted, however, to soften the import of the demand 


Downing expressed by suggesting that “An early realization that the 


price of negroes also was greater than the worth of their labor under 


ordinary circumstances in New England led the Yankee participants 


in the African trade to market their slave cargoes in the plantation 


colonies instead of bringing them home,” even if some had wanted other- 


wise to lay in a stock of enslaved blacks.* Further, Phillips 


tried to belittle the number of slaves that were stocked: quoting 


nnn 


a 
Ibid., 99. 


2 
Ibid., 102.- 
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from John Josslya's " | 
yn Two Voyages to New England," he suggested that 


by experience the peopl 
People learned that “many hards make light work, 


many hands make a full fraught, but many mouths eat up al." 


Nevertheless 
» according to Governor Joseph Dudley's reckoning in 

1708, Boston had 400 slaves and as Phillips himself wrote, "in the 

following decades their number steadily mounted" until the eve of 


the American Revewuctodes 


Furthermore, by focusing on Massachusetts for more than half 
his discussion of the Northern colonies, Phillips mistakenly implied 
that it typified the regimes in the region. Yet, Rhode Island, 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania, for instance, had more slaves by pro- 
portion and in volume than Massachusetts, and in 1774 Newport's 
1,246 slaves almost doubled the number in Boston. > In addition, 
Phillips conceded that slaves in New York "constituted a regime 
never paralleled in equal volume elsewhere" in the North and did 


not fit into the low Northern profile he projected. Phillips 


pon 


1 
Ibid.; Josslyn, "Two Voyages to New England", The Massachusetts 


Historical Society, Collections, 23 e15); 332. 


2 : 
Phillips, American Negro Slavery, 103. 


3 

American Population 
Evarts B. Greene and Virginia D. Harrington, go 2 
before the Federal Census of 1790 (New York, 1932), S OF aa 
112. 113-119; W.D. Johnston, Slavery in Rhode sland, 17 ee 
Rhode Island Historical Society Publications, New Series, A 
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wrote, moreover, that slaves in New York "became fatrly iuhaeoas 


in all districts except the extreme frontier, but in the counties _ 


fronting New York Harbor their ratio was somewhat above average," a oon 
New York City at the opening of the eighteenth century had more | 
slaves, in fact, than all of Massachusetts, but Phillips said nothing 


about the City, and except for mentioning the number of slaves at 


: Boston in 1708 and at several Rhode Island towns in 1774, he made | 
no reference to urban slaves in the Northern colonies--in part 
reflecting his unfavorable view of "Town Slaves.''2 | 
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As Phil 
lips had shown little regard for slavery in the Northern 


colonies and belittled the regimes there for not having much relation 


to, or bearing on, the importance or business interest of American 


Negro siavery, so also he treated "Town Slaves," focusing on them 


exclusively in the antebellum South and, then, largely with evidence 


drawn from Charleston, South Carolina, 


the preeminent urban slave 
i 


regime in America. 


"Town Slavery," in the view of Phillips, "had a strong tone of 
domesticity, and the masters were often paternalistically inclined.” 
The first, according to him, stamped the regime with a preponderance 
of women attached to household service with their husbande and sons 
engaged "in the semi-domestic employment of coachmen and oreari; 


and among the draymen and coopers and the unskilled laborers in 
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14 
The Patriarchal relations of the 
of Phillips, 


Sale, 


freedom." Moreover, he declared, 


The practice also injured the interests of white 
competitors in the same trades, who sometimes 
bitterly complained; it occasionally put pressure 
upon the slaves to fill out their wages by theft; 
and it gave rise to some degree to a public 
apprehension that the liberty of movement might 
be perverted to purposes of conspiracy. 3 


The end effect, according to Phillips, was that "As to routine 


control, urban proprietors were less complete masters even of slaves 


in their own employ than were those in the country. "4 


1 
Ibid., 404. 


2 
Ibid., 405. 


3 
Ibid., 411. 


4 
Ibid, 41432 
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In short, P 
>» Phillips estimated that "Town Slaves" were questionable 


ropert 
prop Y» perhaps producing some comforts within owners' households 


but littl 
e economic benefit, while they produced large problems of 


competition and control within the community 


In Slavery in the Cities: The South 1820-1860, Richard C. Wade 


revised and amplified the treatment Phillips gave "Town Slaves" by 
broadening investigation into the urban setting of slavery with study 
of the examples of Charleston, South Carolina; New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Richmond, Virginia; Savannah, Georgia; Mobile, Alabama, Louisville, 


Kentucky; Washington, D.C.; Norfolk, Virginia; and St. Louis, Missouri. 


Wade substantiated some of what Phillips left in doubt. For 
example, to support his statement about the domestic character and 
sex ratio of town slaves, Phillips tabulated statistics of occupations 
summarized from J.L. Dawson and H.W. DeSaussure’s Census of 


Charleston for 1848. The table listed 7,433 slaves--52.6 percent 


7 er See 
g 


females and 47.4 percent males-—and showed 5,272, or 70.9 percents 


of the slaves | fe be domestic servants. 1 But Charleston had about 


ean 


18,500 slaves in 1848, so those nee listed were only 40 percent 


.2 Wade gave the | full etry ‘population for 1850 which 


of ete! ‘total. 


rl : 
(Charleston, 1848), 31-36; Phillips, American Negro Slavery, 
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402-403. a 


2 -a 
US. nuded of the Census, Negro Population 1790-1915 


(Washington, D.C., 1918), 57. 


16 
was 19,532 blacks—-55.8 percent females and 44.2 percent males. | 


Moreover, 


Wade gave the full populaticn totals from the federal 


censuses of 1820 through 1860 for the eight southern cities on which 
1 
he focused. The figures gave substance to the Statement that 


Lh i 
Urban slavery increasingly contained an imbalance between male and 


female Negroes."2 


At another point Wade fleshed out the bones of the argument 
Phillips used for the disruptive effects of hiring out. Wade d 
| agreed that hiring out "was an attempt to adjust slavery to the economic 
demands of urban life" which "allowed towns to maintain a Negro labor 


base," 


and he found the practice fraught with the same problems 
Phillips had--insufficiency, competition and poor éedegort? The 
"complex system never proved satisfactory," he wrote, for the loosened 
"restraints on the hirelings aroused apprehensions that the ‘peculiar 
institution’ itself was in jeopardy, and the proportionate shrinkage 
in the colored population in the pre-war decade created shortages 
which had 83 be made up by white workers, especially by immigrants. 4 


-33 in communities with the urban regime had to learn te live 
sas Iannis 

Wade, Slavery in the Cities, 325-330. 

otbid., 19, | 

Ibid., 37. 

CEEI 143. 
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of urban Siaveowne 
rs, from myr 
> yriad examples Wade concluded that "each 


year some blacks slipped 
Pped out of the owner's yard into a hew dimension 


of independence, if not freedom."2 Making explicit what Philli 
ps 


7 had implied, Wade wrote that 


Once outside the enclosure and beyond the master's 

eye, the slave entered a quite different world. 

The Closely controlled environment of the compound 
f e nly gave way to the variety, diversity, and 
3 uidity of the city. In place of the familiarity 
f and intimacy of the owner's place, he found the 
3 novelty and anonymity of town living. 

He suggested also, as Phillips had not, how the lack of slave 


isolation worked to undermine the urban regime. 


Being surrounded ENEN day [by] the possibilities of what they 
considered a better life," wrote Wade, "resulted in constant unrest 
among a significant number of urban slaves, an unrest that manifest 
istelf not only in persistent pressure to widen the latitude within 
slavery but also in sporadic attempts to get outside it by escape 
"3 The effect to him was as Phillips had contended: 


or mutiny. 
whites in communities with the urban regime had to learn to live 


1 
Ibid. 9 79. 
2 


Ibid., 143. 


3 
Ibid °9 209 e 
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Although the 
two expressed this and other conclusions about the urban setting 
in general, their evidence did not extend outside the antebellum 
South. What about evidence from slavery in cities elsewhere: does 


the substance of what Phillips and Wade wrote hold, for instance, in 


the preeminent urban setting of slavery in the colonial North-- 


New York City? 
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Phillips and Wade, 


by their own admission, focus on the 


institution at the ii of disintegration in th 


atad 
ifferent Stage of development, It also offers a view of the 


eve 
ver-widening distance between the city and the countryside setting 


emphasized by Edwin Olson's "Negro Slavery in New York, 1626-1827" 


The History of Negro Slavery in New Yörk.? 


Elsewhere in New York slavery was wedded to agriculture and the 


and by Edgar J. McManus's 


upkeep of large estates and sparse populations. Population density, 
however, compounded the problem of slavery in the City, where the 
institution was more troublesome, more commercial, and more diver- 
sified. ps EEE a 

not able to rid thæwalves physicaliy of the troublesone 

The City found itself a stran ge half-way S,gdsetwiere® Blacks 


tatdiadagnedepeuerd erythin ng and with everyone and where, at the 


same time, the sense persisted that Blacks were isolated. Necessity 


nE 


integrated Blacks “in the economic area, for slavery was a system of 
labor substitution. Even as New Yorkers imported Blacks into the 
City to work--to pisses novevan: they also had to make arrangements 
The oaperaties of Blacks and whites under slavery was nore 
chplogical then physical, It wan a fiction of the law. Blacks 
(Olson! s work was a doctore tat disser ee abm tted in A É 
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bera The most problematic | 
or tho | | 
se arrangements was social Control, and law and custom 
continuously directed efforts toward some s 


harrassed and discomfort whites. 


Indeed, more slaves were executed in colonial New York City 


than in any other place in America. But New Yorkers persisted in 


maintaining slavery even at the cost of public disturbance. For 


on the economic side, slaves satisfied an overriding but unfulfilled 


demand for laborers. As long as the shortage of white laborers 


existed, slavery existed. 

When New Yorkers decided they no longer needed slavery the 
direct corollary was that they no longer needed Blacks. But they 
were not able to rid themselves physically of the troublesome 
presence. Increased numbers of white eh could danisir the 
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fiction. Slavery had isolated Blacks psycholo 


gically; A new 
system, segregation, 


isolated Blacks Physically. 


This solution was not peculiar to New York City. If Arthur 


Zilversmit refers to the abolition of slavery in the North during 
the years immediately following the American Revolution as the 


"first emancipation," one might take the groundwork laid by fron 


Leon Litwack's North of Slavery 
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The Negro in the Free State, 


f 1790-1860 and refer to the aftermath of slavery in the North during 


these years as the "first segregation." | ‘ied minber of AEri 


The whole story of what happened to Blacks in New York City 
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THE FIRST SLAVES: A DUTCH TREAT 


Bla 
cks first landed on Manhattan as property of the Dutch 
West India Company the year 


he I 
t ndians. That initial cargo of eleven males made blacks about 


| 
Peter Minuit purchased the islanå from 
a tenth of the population--excluding Indians. Three black women 
arrived in 1628, joined shortly by an unspecified number of Africans 


described as "Angola slaves, thievish, lazy, useless trash."* The 1 f 


t 


f 1 X 
a Berhold n ae “ye Records of New Amsterdam, 1653-1674 
| (7 vols. ; 3 nen York, RADE i I, (27; Arthur Peterson and George Edwards, 
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sentury z Municipality (1917; reissue, 
HOLT “Arrival of the first enslaved 

g 1625 and 1626 on the basis of 
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o 9 years;" see E.B. O'Callaghan 
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THE FIRST SLAVES: A DUTCH TREAT 


Bla | 
cks first landed on Manhattan as property of the Dutch 


West India Company the year Peter Minuit purchased the island from 


e I 
the Indians. That initial cargo of eleven males made blacks about 


a tenth of the population--excluding Indians." Three black women 


arrived in 1628, joined shortly by an unspecified number of Africans 


described as "Angola slaves, thievish, lazy, useless trash."2 The 
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Berhold Panor. ea ds Records of New Amsterdam, 1653-1674 
(7 vols.; New York, 1897), I, 27; “Arthur eas and ge Edwards, 
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The Dutch Provid 
ed New York City with more than the 
persons 


ged much 
BEAR ght: development of Slavery und n 
er 


growth of white population. In order to bolster settlement, each 


decided to substitute slaves for free laborers and white servants. 
Yet neither preferred slaves as a principal element in the population. 
Further, while each found slaves useful, they also found slaves 
troublesome. Time relieved the Dutch from the trouble the English 
had. The size of the population also reduced the seriousness of 
some of the Dutch problems with slaves. Yet the Dutch introduced 
slaves to the area; their surrender made it unnecessary for the 


English to inaugurate a regime; and, their experience provides an 


L 
introduction to what the English encountered. 


1 
E.B. O'Callaghan an 
to the Colonial History 0 


d Berthold Fernow (eds.), Documents Relative 
£ the State of New York (15 vols.; Albany, 
> referred to hereafter as Moy. Col. 


des) 2 gers | f New Netherland 
Docs. J. Franklin Jameson (ed.), Nee eas Callaghan ted.) 


1609-1664 (reprint 1909; New York, 1959), Shas he, Seomets 
Calendar of Historical Manuscripts in the TT c e a elea of 
of State (2 vols.; Albany, 1866), E aey" by the English 
surrender consentop TRR D E of New Netherland, see New 


Royal Commissioners and representat > (Albany, 1898), 95-983 
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e srate i! History Buta English approach to New Amsterdam 
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Slave | 
s had not figured in the first Dutch thoughts of 


colonizing the 
g Hudson area. The Dutch initially planned a commercial 


colony profiting primarily from fur-trading. The project grew 


out of explorations by Adriaen Block and Hendrick Christianson in 
1613 when they set up a fur-trading post on Manhattan Island, 

and it was carried further the following year when Block and 
others received a three-year monopoly on fur-trading in the area 
and formed the United New Netherland Company. That company was 
absorbed in 1621 by the newly formed Dutch West India Company which 


received a monopoly on all Dutch trade in the Atlantic and began 


dating was used. Officially, however, until 1752 dating was 
according to the Old Style calendar--except for the brief Dutch 
recapture in 1673--which meant a subtraction of 10 days during 
the seventeenth century, and 25 March starting the new year. 
"New Stile begins to take place in all the English Dominions, 
when that Day, which would be the 3d, must be reckoned the 14th 
of September, and from then forward, our reckonings of Time will 
be agreeable to that of most modern Nations." New York Post-Boy, 
31 August 1752. Throughout this study years given are New Style, 
although date in the month is not necessarily converted. 


ariy Tan Docs., I, 66-67; John R, Brodhead, History of the 
State of New York (2 vols.; New York, 1853-1871), I, 137; Thomas 
J. Condon, New York Beginnings: The Commercial Origins of New 
Netherland (New York, 1968), esp. 7-13; Van Cleaf Bachman, 
Peltries or Plantations: The Economic Policies of the Dutch 
West India Company in New Netherland, 1623-1639 (Baltimore, 1969), 
klin Jameson, Myilliam Usselinm, Founder 


passim, esp. 3-5; J- Fran 
of ae icon and Swedish West India Companies" American Historical 


Association, Papers, 2 (1887), 166-177. 


26 
to develop a 
Pp a trading network, Also, it expectantly renamed the 


old post cn Manhattan after the commercial center of the Dutch 


homeland--New Amsterdam.. 


Th 
e West India Company scheme for the settlement was more 


broad than the original fur-trading. plan. In part necessity 


dictated that, for profits from fur-trading early proved restricted. 
Vagaries of Nature too much interfered with gathering furs to 

make it a steady and solid basis for settlement. Moreover, even 
the greatest number of pelts and skins farmable in the area could 


not long, if ever, pay Company expenses. Hence, to profit from 


settlement the Company had to do more than fur-trade. 


1 
Herman T. Colenbrander, Kolontiale Geschiendenis (3 vols.; 
The Hague, 1925-1926), II, 136-171; Victor H. Paltsits, "The 
Founding of New Amsterdam in 1626,""American Antiquarian Society 
Proceedings, 34 (1924), 39-65. 


2 

See rejection of notion of permanent settlement in favor 
of dominance of trade motives in Jameson, "William Usselinx," 
166-177; Bachman, Pelitries or Plantation, 17, 124-129; and 
Condon, New York Beginnings, 37. Also see Meade C. Williams 
"The Early Fur Trade in North America", Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Society, Collections, 35 (1907), 58-73; Paul Phillips, 
The Fur Trade (Norman, 1961), esp. ch. 1; Gary B. Nash, "The 
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uest for the Susquehanna Valley: New York, 
a Seventeenth Century Fur Trade," New York History, 48 (1967), 
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Grain-pr | 
Producing impressed the Company Directors as a profit y 


b1 
apie prospect in 1629 when New Amsterdam sent them samples grown 


however, 


demanded more populous settlement of the area. In an 


effort to encourage growth the Company issued a "Charter of 


Privilege 
ges and Exemptions to Patroons" providing a sixteen square 


mile estate to anyone (called a Patroon) who settled fifty persons 


there for four years.2 Patroons received almost feudal rights to 


their land-grants, which were perpetual and gave each Patroon 
full civil and criminal jurisdiction within the lands--a condition 


which, with modifications in 1640 and 1664, endured throughout 


the colonial period. Settlers were restricted to the Patroonship 


and to farming, and they were liable to Patroons for rents payable | 


in services, monies or goods. 


Peter Schager to States-General, N.Y. COE. DOCST 1. 37-38: 
also, Instruction to Director-General, ibid., I, 161, and IVI, 166. 


alga bhghdtonsatae ‘of New Netherland (2 vols.; New York, 


1846-1848) I, 110, 158-159. See Patroons of New Netherland to 
3 


3 


Ibid.: Warren G. Sherwood, "The Patroons of New Netherland," 
a .3 


New York State Historical Association Quarterly Jounal, 12 e York 
oe . 
- hm ies or Plantations, $ 7 
seia al ce oubie later created by the continuation of 
9 ° s 


patroon privileges, see Irving Mark, Agrarian Conflicts in Colonial 


. On later "New Freedoms and 
New York, 1711-1775 (New York, 1940) a he Bee ion af 


I 
Exemptions,” see N.Y. Col. Docs, >» id., I, 106; also see 
States-General urging colonization, ee T 331. The Company 


information on settlement and land in ibid., 
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was not to last "Longer : 
ger than it [the Company] should think proper," 


however, and d 
, uring the next two decades it introduced few blacks, 


It preferred white servants, 


in satisfactory number nor remaining in satisfactory condition for 


the settlement. The number of indentured servants also remained 


small. 


but they were neither being shipped 
But the small number of servants proceeded from a cause | 


different from that for the small number of slaves. Officials 


were not pleased by the prospect of a colony populated too heavily | 


by blacks. 
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As offici 
als of the re lamented in 1646, dna was 
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who did TOREN added the officials, "must be bribed to’go 
; O POTA 


thither by a great deal of money and promises "l Pred J after 
. ; : k 


a term of service or, in some cases, before then, indentured 


servants disappointed the Company by pursuing trade rather than 

farming.” The disappointment diminished the Company's recruitment 
of servants and their numbers remained small, as did the number of 
slaves. So, all in ałl, during the first score years supplements 
did not add much to the settlement by way of numbers, nor did the 


Patroon System itself.’ a ‘net only would 


iy me itive 
Report. of the Board of Aaland to the siete ee 19, N.Y. 
Col. Docs., I, 154-155. Also see "Instructions to Director- 

5 eg, 2511635 ae Advice of Board of 


30 


Company settlement sad 
predicted large future profits if production and commerce 


"With a view, then, 


e Taibai. 7 
to give greater encouragement to agriculture, 


and consequently to population," the Board ; suggested, "we should 


consider it highly advantageous that a way be opened to allow them 
[the colonists] to export their produce even to Brag, in their 
vessels, under certain duties," and ae carry slaves back ae 


return." "By this means," the Board continued, "not “only vould 


Brazil be supplied with provisions at a 2 cheaper tate, Bae Nee 
è ther had been a 
Netherland would buy slave labor, be more extensively c cultivated 


, 
~ es 9 
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Half- , E 
.+t-a-year after the Board's report, a resolution of the 
States-General allowed New Netherlanders to export their fish, 


flour and produce.. .to Brazil, in Private or the Gonrad 


and in return to export, at a certain duty. from Br are tune 


Netherland and not elsewhere, as much merchandise, such as 


1 s 
Slaves." At the same time, the Company took a position 


"emphasizing the superiority of slave labor."? 


_ The Dutch had come, then, to hope that slaves would solve 


some of the problems of settlement by providing labor and by being 
a product of trade. Free labor and temporarily unfree labor had 


JA A 

proven too difficult to attract and control.” By contrast, no 

problems existed in "attracting" slaves and, as they had been small 
eee alkoto, Wit. ROOD FEB. Dullois, The Supression 


3 ao 


Thus, in twenty years the West India Company moved from 


taking a dim view of large numbers of slaves within the settlement’s 


population to a view of encouraging widespread use of slaves as a 


necessity to develop settlement.° 


1 

N.Y. Col. Docs., I, 245-246; O'Callaghan, History of New 
Netherland, I, 110; Philip D. Curtin, The Atlantic Slave Trade: 
A Census (Madison, Wis., 1969); W.E.B. DuBois, The Supression 
of the African Slave Trade to the United States of America (New 


York, 1896). 


2 
Report of the Affairs of the West India Company, N.Y. Col. 


Docs., I, 227, 231; Director in Holland to Stuyvesant, ibid., XVI, 


77; A.J.F. Van Laer (ed.), Correspondence of Jeremias Van 
Maritime 


Rensselaer (Albany, 1932), 255; Federal Writer's Preject, 


History of New York (Philadelphia, 1937), 27; In addition, : 
the Company thought seriously of 


although never put into action, 
allotting each Patroon a dozen blacks from "prizes in which 
negroes shall be found," N.Y. Col. Docs., I, 98. 


3 
N.Y. Col. Docs., 
ibid., 246; O'Callaghan, 


History of New Netherlands, 158- 
Docs., I; 


"advice of Chamber Accounts," 
er, 202; O'Callaghan, 
oons of New Netherland to 


Neb., 1916), 62. 
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By 1648 the 
Dutch West India Company had come ue Promote shipment of blacks 


reassessment of the Dutch Atlantic trading system 


to New Amsterdam because selling blacks and encouraging their 


employment was a profit-making proposition for the Company. Indeed, 
using Opportunities opened by the ‘Thirty Years War (1618-1648), 


the Company sold slaves widely on the western side of the Atlantic. 


But at the conclueion of the war ns Company found increased _ 


competition in selling blacks, particularly to its best 


customers--the English and Spanish ONES a a consequence of 


{ 


the new competition the Company' s sales decreased, and it looked 


2,20 R Lo & report or the Laci 
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for new aike for its black cargoes. New isteria looked like 
ogiish colonies of Mor¢h piper tes owed About the last of August 


Ze 


North Atlantic trade routes, Shipping between Spain and the West 


Indies and, to a lesser degree, from Africa to the West Indies, 


lay especially open to attack in a grid bounded by the 25th and 


35th parallels and the 20th and 60th meridians. Dutch privateers 


much profited from plundering within the grid. After capturing the 
cargo at sea, the privateers unloaded the prize "cargoes" along 

the North Atlantic coast. Thus, for instance, it was not accidental 
that in 1619 John Rolfe's report of the first blacks sold in the 
English colonies of North America read, “about the last of August 
came in a Dutch Man-of-War that sold us twenty negars."? 


iP: 


Such prize cargoes brought New Amsterdam about a quarter to 


not only at the time 


The problem was that the Spanish blacks 
it unloaded claimed to be free, 


but for years to come, 


Nevertheless, they were sold 


as slaves since they had no Proof of free status.+ Almost exactly 


tury 1 
a century later, another group of Spanish Negroes taken as a prize 


from the capturedsloop La Soledad likewise declared their free 
status and protested against their treatment as slaves; but they 
fated no better than their predecessors had a century before. Their 
declaration and protest fell on deaf ears.” 

The De Raaf's cargo of 1652 showed a slightly different side =~ 
of the problem with Spanish prizes. When it docked that spring, the 


De Raaf sold forty-four captured Spanish blacks in New Amsterdam. 


According to the treaty of Westphalia (1648), however, such an action 
z L ae ewe no Fis wh: By A dika a > ae ts a P: ver Á ‘ ` d . 5 9 a 


including the blacks. His was . 
aw 

i asted trip, for he got nothing 

for his troubles. 


The cargoes of the La Garce and the De Raaf underscore 
problems that troubled the port as late as the War of Jenkins’ Ear 


(1739-1742) and King George's War (1743-1748). First, depriving 
blacks of freedom on the basis of color only proved a problem. 
Second, not recognizing the rights of other nationals through 
proper legal treatment also proved a problem. The Dutch had only 
a few ciiis with the two probra and it remained for the English 


to enunciate a principle for the consistent handiing of each, for 


they received cargoes that brought both those problems and howe? 


t India Com pany expecte 
The Wes d the merchants to ‘provide mor 
e 


rized 
regularized service than the Nature of privateering allowed. More 


sensitive to supply and demand and more available for contact, the 
b 
special permit merchants were expected by the Company to encourage 


sales and to supply demand as it arose, 1 

The Company's object was to assure that anyone who so wished 
could purchase a slave in the New Amsterdam market. Yet, the 
Company wanted to coordinate the numbers of slaves for sale as 
closely as it could with the numbers of slaves buyers demanded. 
Had the Company itself been providing the slaves for sale, it could 
have regulated supply as it saw fit. But with lucrative other 
opportunities attracting its energies during the 1630s and 1640s, 
the Company was little interested in being the supplier and by 
special permit allowed private merchants to deal in slaves. 

The Company feared, however, that the private merchants 
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it prevented the merchants from deflating slave prices 


in the short run by presenting large numbers foryeale! yín share 
€ : 9 


cipean = was téhat nthe Contract would restrain merchants, 
and it did only too well, 

The Company too much strained the special permit merchants; 
for, saddled with restrictions, they supplied relatively few slaves 
to the New Amsterdam market, Rather than coordinating supply and 
demand, contract service created Problems for buyer and seller. For 
one thing, it required customers to agree to buy slaves sight 
unseen and at a price which might fluctuate unfavorably. The 
merchant had similar problems with a fluctuating price, for the 
market trends might make it unfavorable for him to sell. For 


instance, customers and merchants might contract a year in advance 


for a cargo and find that, at,deliverye the pr iceyohbeinable was 


> `> In 1649 following the Close of the Thirty Years' War and its 


reassessment of Slave-trading to New Amsterdam, the West Indi 
; ndia 


Company took over the special permits, but it fared no better with 


the contract trade than the merchants. Service by contract imposed 


the same restraints on the Company that it had on the private 
merchants oe, further, Customers seemed even less inclined to 
contract with the Company. Indeed, after the Company took over 
the trade; contract service virtually died. For instance, although 
the Company announced its service in 1648, the fiscal officer at 
New Amsterdam reported that between then and 1652 "No request for 


Negroes has been presented from Patroons or Colonists here to my 


knowledge. "? = 
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English and Spanish crowns closed down the illegal, but lucrative: 


Dutch trade, the Company turned to developing sales where it could. 


Neglect, however, oe dampened: demand in and around New Amsterdam, 
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Company “refused tO sell ny 1661, the Directors resolved "not 


pe us New Nether tang ig, Dir iipien 
ordered, but that they shall moreover be exported to the English | 
and other neighbors,"'2 
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But the Company had missed its chance, When the English — 
and other neighbors around New Amsterdam had repeatedly petitioned 


for supplies of slaves and when patroonships such as Rensselaer 


had requested "any suitable blacks available," the Company had 3 
been slow to act and had saddled the New Amsterdam market with 


restrictive contract service and irregular slavers. The Company 


upied Curacao, "the atation 


e the population and 
the only large black 


agriculture," l 
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The West India Company's neglect ET: 


Amsterdam and a11 
New Netherland for more than a quarter century could not be corrected 
The Company lost the colony, 
had been a shade too slov, Yet, 


in a decade-and-a-ha1f, Set tenth 


between the establishment of New 
Amsterdam in 1625 and its Surrender in 1664, New Netherland's 


growth was not completely uncomparable, for instance, with Virginia's 


Il à 
early growth. For example, in the first forty-one years of 


2 4 
settlement (1607-1648), Virginia acquired three hundred blacks. 


3 
New Netherland in its thirty-nine years more than doubled that. 


1 y s 

New Netherland was a "company settlement," as was Virginia, 
and they shared several problems in common--problems pan E. 
the Virginia side by Sigmund Diamond, "From Organization to Socie y: 


Virginia in the Seventeenth Century," American Journal of Sociology, 
63 (1958), 457-475. 
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whites as indentured servants in Virginia, One estimate suggested 


that*of"15,000 mens wio*coulabeltiisrebkg in Virginia in 1665, 

> 
two-thirds were white servants,3 New Netherland could not match that 
growth of white labor, but it overmatched Virginia with a population 
of between 700 to 850 blacks, 4 
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1 - : i Gi r mt Alties, 

Greene and Harrington, American Population, 136, for 1648; 
for 1608, see Purchas, Hakluytus Posthumus, IV, 1719; for 1635, see 
George Chalmers, Political Annals of the Present United Colonies, 
1607-1763 (London, 1780; New York, 1868), I, 18; for 1665, see 
"notes on New England" in Library of Congress Transcripts, Egerton 
Manuscripts, 2395, folio 415. 
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trading market at Manhattan, it had sold some blacks d 
» and at 


profitable prices. Prices obtained for blacks at New Ameterd 
sterdam 


varied--with world market conditions, with interval betw 
’ etween 


arrival of cargoes, and with the individual characteristics of 


slaves such as age, health and sex. In general the price.of. blacks 


rose in the world market between 1626 and a Male blacks usually 
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were prized over females and the prime age range ran from fourteen 4 
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to thirty years.” Blacks with "experience" brought higher sums, 
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blacks imported directly from Africa. 


The correspondence of Jeremias Van Rensselaer show examples 


of slave prices. In 1636, Van Rensselaer paid 100 guilders for each 
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1 
Valentine, "Slaves and Slave Trading in New Netherland," 
584; also see "Slave Prices, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania," „ 


in Arthur Zilversmit, The First Se (Chicago, 1967), 231, 
243. Ra 533; Yan leer, Coeres ise of Jeront: +3 Var g” Rens 2 


custes price for if-1s yest age ran 
2. jae es "Slaves and Slave Trading in New TESE iy w 593. a 
> 


i os ankand © SO4 
sd g lave Trading th New Recrers aaa ; -e i x 
Sveientine, See r Indian slaves in New York, see 


Col. Docs., V, 814; Van Laer, Corres- 


ne,- 
pondence of Jerentas Van Rensselaer, petlandy” ci Reem Be fax 
"Slaves and the Slave ipa a T isla eth : pa syracuse, 19 se, 196 66), 
J. McManus, A Histor y of Negr Very = tee 
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male in the prime a 
ge range. Ten years later he paid 300 
for each slave in the same range 1 In 1655 caine 
. » the parcel of blacks 


aboard the White Hor A 
ind sold for an average of $125.00 2 Five 


years later, according to a letter of Peter Stuyvesant, black 
» blacks 
between ages 16 and 40 years sold for an average of $180.00 


Blacks between 12 and 16 years of age went for $120.00. Blacks 


under 12 years of age sold for a maximum of $90.00 i In 1663, a 
. . > 
black girl born and raised in the colony brought $120.00.4 The 


J 
Gideon s cargo brought the highest prices reported: $240.00 for 


each of several prime black males.” 


1 


Van Laer, Correspondence of Jeremias Van Rensselaer, 167; 


according to I.N.P. Stokes (ed.), Iconography of Manhattan Island, 
1498-1909 (6 vols.; New York, 1915-1928), IV, 314, 25 guilders 


equaled $10. 


2 
Valentine, "Slaves and Slave Trading in New Netherland," 585. 


3 


Ibid., 593; Van Laer, Correspondence of Jeremias Van Rensselaer, 
364-365, quotes price for 12-16 year age range as 450-550 guilders. 


4 


Valentine, "Slaves and Slave Trading in New Netherland," 594. 


5 ER ae BARS 
Calendar of Histotical Manuscripts, I, 256; payment for 


us in currency, but sometimes was in produce or 
pelea 3 For coe bane , in 1661 there was “offer! ed] at gaa m 
sale on publić account 40 negroes, young and“old, nate and a y 
recently arrived from Curacoa; payment to be made in beavers 
beef, pork, wheat or peas." Ibid., T. 20% 
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money. Annual wages : 
g for free labor in New Netherland pati slightly 


less than the purchase 
; price of b 1 
lacks. During the 1640s, for 


example, when blacks sold at a maximum of 300 guilders, th 
j e per 


annum. Of free Tepoewesriop guilders.” In a single year, then, a 
> > 


slave could amost return the purchase price. Taking in account 

the costs for maintaining slaves--which employers had not to bear 

wit free laborers and which were, at the maximum, one-third of 

_ the slave's purchase price--after the first year a slave could 

save an owner more than half the cost of wages for free labor. 
Slaves also saved owners money when compared to the cost of 

imported indentured whites.” The initial cost of indentured white 

servants was slightly less, on the average, than that for slaves, 

particularly after 1650. Except for freedom dues--an amount of 

money or goods given to white servants upon completion of service-- 


the categories of maintenance for servant and slave were about the 


same, yet owners expended more on the average to maintain servants 


who could legally protest ill-treatment. Savings from the 


eS 


E. Van Laer (ed.), "Early Records of the City and County 
of Albany and Colony of Rensselaerswyck,”" New York State Library, 
History Bulletin, Nos. 9-11 (1916-1919), 122, 180. 


2 
Ibid. 
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For instance, 


om" after 


about twenty years of 2 
y ort service, If owners had invested in indentured 


servants rather than these Slaves, they would have kad to purchase 


at least three servants to 
match the slaves' period of service. 


That would have meant an increased cost of the initial price of the i 
servants and the differential of their maintenance over about 
fourteen years. Thus, the longer the period of Bory cae the larger 
was the labor cost advantage of using blacks. 

Slaves were not only in a comparative sense cheap, they were 
also versatile. The West India Company employed its many blacks 
in New Amsterdam in farming, construction, procuring materials such 
as firewood, in maintenance, and in personal service. Also, the 
Company employed blacks at public tasks such as road-building and 


at what might be termed general municipal aeceTopmeg ene West India 


1 
See Marcus W. Jernegan, Laboring and Dependent Classes in 


Colonial America (Chicago, 1931), 9-10, 45-48, 52-54. On indentured 
Servants in New Amsterdam, see N.Y. Col. Docs., I, 97-98, 317; on 
white convict labor see Laws and Ordinances of New Netherland, 33; 


and Calendar of Historical Manuscri ts, I, 89, 194-195. Also, see 
Valentine, "Slaves and Slave Trading," 582. 


2 


inances of New Netherland, 36. 


See Laws and Ordinances O1 Eu minm- 


s of ine Orphanmasters Court of New 
1924), II, 697-698; Valentine, 


Amsterdam (3 vols.; New York, 1916- à 
Manual N 582; Calendar of Historical Manuscripts, I, 231 


3 | l 
B. Fernow (ed.), Minute 


diverted Com . i 
pany-owned blacks to private use at 


Company personnel 


Further, several officials, including Peter Stuyvesant, himself 
| , Selir, 
(0 
used Company connections to provide themselves with black holdings 
Stuyvesant managed at one time to procure forty blacks a Johan 


Decker, one of Stuyvesant' 
S assistants, used connections through 


the company to receive a shipment of twenty blacks from Curacao.” 
The common citizens in New Amsterdam used blacks primarily 
in domestic service, in garden farming and in trade. The range 
of domestic service was full: blacks served in every part of the 
master's home. From personnel services such as cleaning, laundry 
and repair, to helping in dress and toilet, blacks kept house, 
cooked and waited on the table. They helped with children, 
errands anå marketing. If the master had a farm in addition to a 
place in the city, slaves worked there also. 
Blacks also worked at trades. This aspect of slave labor was 


controversial in New Amsterdam, as it was later in New York City. 


The initial authorization for importing blacks to New Amsterdam 


————————— nl 


: see David de Vries, My Third Voyage to America 


As an example, 
and New Netherland, in New 
2d ser., HI OST, 89ff. 


York Historical Society, Collections, 


pre T. Corwin (ed.), E Ecclesiastical Records of the State 


of New York (7 vols.; aie 1901-1916), I, 488. 


3i 
J.H. Imen “Anetexdam whan ‘Its "People 


‘ew york, 1902), 9. 
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specified their use in agriculture, Employing them oth 
otherwise-— 


aside from personal Service, and ae 


in New Netherland could afford 
that alone--created friction.+ 


Use of blacks as artisans and skilled laborers in New 


Amsterdam became an explicit issue during 1657. West India 
Company directors in Holland Supported the use of slaves in more 


skilled work, Suggesting that Operating losses could be reduced by 


applying the blacks to "trades such as carpentering; blacksmithing 


"n" 
and others. Yet, white laborers in New Amsterdam took affront 


to the Company's position. The laborers wanted no more competition 
from blacks. Also, those in New Amsterdam concerned with its 
settlement by sufficient numbers of whites saw. the use of slaves in 
skilled jobs as a hindrance rather than a help to settlement. For 
instance, as hrge a slave-holder as Peter Stuyvesant was, he per- 
emptorily refused the Company's suggestion to use slaves in skilled 
labor. He had encouraged importation and use of blacks in agriculture. 
He had brought blacks to the colony and used them himself. Yet, 

the idea of blacks as artisans was anathema to him, for it meant a 


significant shift in the present and future structure of settlment. 


If blacks were alloyed to practice skilled trades, Stuyvetont thought, 
ER d labor would be even 


51 


problems attracting such whites 
- Without them, h 
» hopes of building 


a Dutch colonial community would die. In the short ru 8 
nm, then, use 


of slaves in skilled categories might reduce or reverse Com 
| pany 


losses. But, according to Stuyvesant and other New Amsterdamers 
> 


in the long run their use meant reduction of the settlement itself. 
Thus, Peter Stuyvesant replied to the Company's suggestion by 
saying simply that blacks were not fit for such jobs. 

Differences of opinion also arose in New Amsterdam about 
using blacks in defense of the settlement. This dispute reoccurred 
later in New York City as well as throughout British hectos On 
more than one occasion, the Dutch in New Amsterdam thought blacks 
might serve as support in warfare against the Indians. For example, 

4 


in 1643 settlers suggested that Director-General William Kieft 


arm selected blacks with axes and half-pikes. But, as hateful of 


the Indians as Kieft was, he thought it an unnecessary danger to arm 


blacks against them. 3 Peter Stuyvesant suggested in 1660 that 4 


blacks be used 


baggage. w 


Again, however, 


J 


"in tk 
he war against the wild barbarians either 
pursue them when they run away 
“T Ae GW 9 


1 


Or else to carry the soldiers' 


in part because the hostilities were short and in part b 
ecause 


many 


security. 


settlers were wary of how armed slaves would affect their 
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to 


the- i 
the blacks did not serve the soldiers, 


While slaves in New Amsterdam were restricted from skilled 


labors and soldiering, 


and allowed the slaves to hire themselves mute 


its operation was slow, the Company could profit from idle slaves 


by renting their labor, and someone always seemed willing to hire 


on slaves. 


often they received some of the money gained in hiring out and more 
than a few purchased freedom through this system. 
became, then, an escape from the system of slavery in several ways: 


it allowed owners to escape maintenance costs during periods when 


slaves had little 


. work; it 


The Company hired out its blacks 


Hiring out 


through hiring out they enlarged their range 


of employment and employers. 


In this way, when 


Also, slaves seemed not unwilling to be hired out, for 
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Liberty for 
y Slaves was more easily come by in N 
n New Amsterdam 


an it was 1 
th ater in New York City, for the length of sery 
of service was 


less definite than it becam 
e under the En 
glish. The Dutch used 


two particular arrangements which modified tenure of 
of service-- 


half-freedom and conditional mManumission. Half-freedom 
‘ -= was an S 


arrangement of the West India Company by which worktime for blacks 


was divided in halves, one in which blacks labored for themselves 


and the other in which they labored for the Company. Begun in 

1644 with a group of blacks then 18 or 19 years in service, half- f 
freedom not only provided released time, but through that time, a 
mechanism for self-purchase and complete freedom. Yet, by the 

time slaves reached the point of being allowed half-freedom, usually 
they were beyond their prime and employment was not so easy. Thus, 
half-freedom had more of the character of semi-retirement than of 
meaningful manumission. Conditional manumission, the second 
arrangement, came much closer to freedom for slaves. It provided 
blacks with a grant of land on the outskirts of the city (in an area 
ee 


1 
ice came to be determined 

For an idea of how the length of serv 

generally, see Oscar and Mary Handlin, "Origins of the Southern Labor 

Sostens Will lalaa Mare Quartenty, 7 (1990), 199-22 paul Co 

Palmer, “Servant to Slave: The Evoluticn of the Legal Status O the 

r. ; lantic Quarterly, 65 


: " South At 
Negro Laborer in Colonial Virginias "Slavery and the Genesis of 


-370; d. Carl N. Degler, 
PAE e Comparative Studies in History and Society, 


2 (1959), 49-66. 
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Neither half-freedom nor conditional manumission freed 


res 


slave offspring from service, Under both arrangements childre 
n 


were "bound and obligated to ser 


2 


ve the honourable West India 


any as slaves." 
Company As long as that existed, the liberties of 


slaves in either arrangement were limited. For who couldlive and 


love freely where their children were enslaved? But, in the last 
year of Dutch control, the Company granted unconditional emancipation 


to those on half-freedom and conditional manumission. This resulted 


from some sentiment among the settlers that these slaves should be 
set completely free, and from the Company's view that since the 
slaves seemed virtually free, it might best ratify reality.” 

Yet there was another point. The number of blacks in the 
settlement was growing, as were problems with control. Freeing 


a few blacks provided some sense of reward for good service. The 


newly arrived slaves could then have some model that might suggest 
Ns E 


1 | 
nances of New Netherlands, 36-37, 60; 


L and Ordi ie 
o'cantegia Voyages of the Slaver, 13; Valentine, Manual (1866), 


573-575. 


tinia of New Netherland," N.Y. Col. Docs., I, 302, 


335, 343. 


alendar of Historical Manuscripts, I, 269. 
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populati 


city. 1 


on of freed b1 
acks just in time for the beginning of N 
of New York 


Perhaps creating a free black 

sacdazeben So Oe es ies ain would have been a 

, tch, for New Amsterdam had 
smaller problems with slaves than New York City. But it was degree 
and detail which marked the difference between the Dutch and English 
problems and, of course, the size of the population figured signifi- 
cantly in the difference. Prohibitions in New Amsterdam were few 
and so, too, were punishments. By and large, public mischief by 
slaves seldom occurred. The Dutch apparently allowed blacks 


enough freedom to live within the law. Such freedom was later 


proscribed in New York City, as under the English slaves became 


unregenerate lawbreakers. 


1 
See Ibid., I, 162, 368; Minutes of the Orphanmasters 
Court, II, 46; Records of New Amsterdam, VII, 11; Ellis Raesly, 
Portrait of New Netherland (New York, 1945), 162. 


2 
On Dutch concern with const nt supervision of slaves, see 
N.Y. Col. Docs., 39, 65; O son, "Negro Slavery in New York," 24-25, 
] . [Dutch] business consider- 
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New Amsterdam's few recorded acts of slave crime show the 


apparent effectiveness of the general rule of the settlement that 


"each and every one must refrain from Fighting, asaTeaey Inter 
j F: 


course with Heathens, Blacks, and Other Persons."! Recorded Mres 
by blacks in New Amsterdam included relatively minor breaches of 
the peace, such as drunkenness, but also more serious acts such 
as arson, murder, theft, sexual perversion and that act common in 
slave systems--running away. Punishments were not so severe as 
later in New York City, and recalcitrant or chronically disobedient 
blacks usually were sold outside the eéreraieit 

Thefts and acts of attempted arson in New Amsterdam were 
repeated without serious results. For example, a female slave 
called Lysbet confessed to setting fire to her owner's house in 


1664, and although a court sentenced her "to be conveyed to the 


place of execution, there chained to the stake, strangled, and 


then burnt," she was only mocked with punishment. After taking 


3 
Lysbet to the stake and chaining her, the authorities released her. 


hy 


a. i 
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There was o 
nly one case of murder and one of sexual perversion 


ia smien blacks were accused, and neither case involved a white 
The murder occurred in 1641 and, while the perpetrator was sentenced 


to death, he was not executed, but rather was deported from the 


settlement. The case of sexual perversion was an instance of 


sodomy in 1646 involving an adult male and a ten-year old boy. 
As punishment the man was choked to death and his body burned; the 
boy ag mocked with burning and then flogged.2 

Runaways were the most serious slave problem for the Dutch. 
The unsettled surroundings provided a common attraction to runaways. 
In addition, New Amsterdam's position among somewhat unsympathetic 
English neighbors contributed to the problem of runaways. Mere than 
once the English on Long Island and Maryland encouraged Dutch-owned 


blacks to run away. Such occurrences provoked Peter Stuyvesant in 


1650 to threaten Governor William Stone of Maryland with retaliation 


ae 


7 41: : Giant" 
d in 1641: Manuel the 
Ibid. 3 Py 4; the case occurre 
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py "advertising free liberty, access and recess to al 


l servants, 


itives, and runaways" 1 
fug > ys" from Maryland.) pup not only did English 


neighbors encourage blacks to abscond, so did settlers in other 


parts of New Netherland. Whether with anti-slavery inclinations 


or simply with the idea of using black labor, settlers outside the 
city assisted runaways so much that a fine of fifty guilders was 
established in 1648 as a Prohibition against such assistance. 

When slaves did not resort to flight but to other means of 
escaping their servitude, such as shirking and malingering, the 
Dutch had problems which increased in frequency in New York City 
and became conipounded with crime. Also, there were problems with 
personal behavior and attitude, problems of the sort that had to 
do with mores. . 

The Dutch considered certain ways of behavior for slaves 
conducive to the welfare of society and sought to inculcate those 


ways. One method of inculcation was religious conversion. 


1 


Ironically, 


it was also meat for controversy. The relati 
: on of blacks to 


religion raised questions among the Dutch-~ag 4 
~~as it did among other 


groups--as to the influence of cony 
ersion on the en 
slaved. Few 


whites doubted that baptism so 
mewhat affected b 
lacks’ behavior. 


yet, many whites worried over the implications of conversion f 
rsion for 


the blacks’ etatueus 


In W 
n Western culture heathenism long had been a justification 


2 
for enslavement.” So 
» as long as blacks remained unconverted, the 


New Amsterdam see Edward Bogardus's appeal in 1636 for blacks 
as well as the Dutch colonists, to be provided instruction "an 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ": Van Twiller to the Amsterdam 


Chamber, in New York Historical Society Quarterly, 1 (1919), 


48; also, see N.Y. Col. Docs., I, 335. 


1 
As a specific example, see discussion of colonial 

Virginia in Mary F. Goodwin, "Christianizing and Educating the 
Negro in Colonial Virginia," Historical Magazine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, I (1932), 143-152; and, Jerome W. Jones, "The 
Established Virginia Church and the Conversion of Negroes and 


Indians, 1620-1760," Journal of Negro History, 46 (1961), 12-23. 
efforts of the Dutch Colonial 


On New Amsterdam, see Charles Corwin, 
Pastors for the Conversion of the Negroes," Journal of the Presbv- 


terian Historical Society, 12 (1927), esp. 428-429. 


2 
See David Brion Davis, The_ Problem of Slave: 
j 56), 62-90, 223220.. 
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Y», that oe fat Tidee 


on of Bndtavinetiry Thè 
putch decided--as the English would later~-, 


n an ambivalent stand 
toward the conversion of blacks. They decided to allow 

they decided also that it would have no affect on the legality of 
enslavement. Asa result, conversion of blacks usually meant 
nothing more than the formal ceremony of sprinkling water and some 
cursory instruction,? 

Nor were blacks less ambivalent about conversion. Dutch 
colonial pastors in New Amsterdam made some efforts to give 
instruction, pren their own rituals and beliefs. Nevea LG 
several black parents, ‘while shunning Christianity for themselves, 
did encourage the baptism and instruction of their children, perhaps 


thinking that at some time in the future the children would benefit. 


Whatever benefits that may have accrued, however, existed only in 


the spiritual realm and did not affect the status £ slaves within 


62 
over New Amsterdam. It was left to them to decide on the consequences 
and the legal structure of slavery. 


And little time elapsed 
pefore the English made their decisions on slavery in the City clear. 


They felt a need for slaves as substitute laborers in economic 


growth crucłal to successful colonial settlement, 


and during the 
first half-century of their control in New York City the English 


went about providing structures to meet labor needs with slaves. 
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III 


THE FIRST HALF-CENTURY UNDER THE ENGLISH 


During their first half-century of control in New York tha 


English established slavery as a legal institution of labor supply 
and social control, something the Dutch had not done. Primarily 
entrepreneurs concerned more with practice than philosophy, more 


with risks for profits than with regulation of population, the 


Dutch had operated without filling out a detailed legal system to 


structure the colonial society and AONA Perhaps in time they I 
would have. They did provide the English with the reality of a i | 
slave population, with examples of the use of slave labor, and 

with indications of the problems with slaves. The English employed | 


the Dutch provisions along with the experiences of their own | | 


countrymen in the colop ter to legislate the principles of Negro 


slavery in New York and ve try to MEPPF with the ‘troublesomeness 
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It was clear to i 
O the English that Negro Slaves 1d 
would serve 


gs"eubsttture TabOreraMSinbanttie d1edydudane f 
i 00 few whites to 


fill the wide range of needed labor. 1 A listing of 58 
go 2 persons 


pism aL ee 
1 . 
Samuel D. McKee, Jr. 
1776 (New York, 1935) presente reo = gonial New York, 1664- 
| —, e fullest di 
on labor. Also see George Daitsman, "Lab scussion available 
in Early New York," Labor History i aay in the 'Welfare State' 
Haar, "White Indentured Servants in Col eee Ose 
34 (1940), 370-392; and, Richard B Seika New York, Americana, 
in Early America (New York, 1946). Several Government *and! Labor 
the City also are informative on this asne ase histories of 
Van Rensselaer, Histo of th pect; see: Maria G. 
ay ot the City of New York in the Seventeenth - 
Century (2 vols.; New York, 1909); Martha J. Lamb, History of the 
City of New York (3 vols.; New York, 1867); and, Arthur E. 
Peterson and George W. Edwards, New York as an Eighteenth Century 
Municipality (New York, 1917). On description of the City, its 
people and its needs, several sources should be noted from the 
outset. The earliest record of the name of New York (spelled 
"Jorck") appeared in minutes dated 16 September 1664 in City 
court: see Berthold Fernow (ed.), Records of New Amsterdam, 1653- / 
1674 (7 vols.; New York, 1897), V, 116. For distribution of 
persons in the City see the partial but earliest known, street 
directory formed by a "List of the Burghers and Inhabitants of 
this City," ibid., 221-225. Also see James G. Wilson (ed.), 
Memorial History of the City of New York (4 vols.; New York, 1892- 
1893), I, 220; David T. Valentine, Manual of the Corporation of 
the City of New York (New York, 1849), 356-359, (1850), 452, (1858), 
503-506, (1861), 613-621. Two other lists made for a record of 
pi i. | the "Watch" also are informative: "The having a Watch kept to 
a 2 prevent Disordrs by night bee left to farther Consideration; but 
d oe for the present That the Sherriffe of ye City doe take an Exact 
q list of ye Inhabitants & Burghers in Each Street of the Towne, & 
. ME TE OTTE r Paltsits (ed.), 
make Returne thereof to the Governor,” in Victor 


; ut ouncil of the Province of New York, 
Minutes of the Executive C For the other list, see 


AL De M58. 
1668-1673 (2 vols.; Albany, 1910), T ), Documents Relative to 


Fernow (eds. 
RoT ce York (14 vols.; Albany, 


£ New 
the Colonial History of the State © inley, "The 
575, 685. See Albert A ite a Historical 


k 
1 English Rule in New York, 
ransition from Dutch to Tai first description of New York 


Review, 6 (1900), 693-724. iption of New 
i Daniel Denton, A Brief Descr ie 


printed in English: 
York Formally Ci New-Netherlands. With the Place 
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65 
of the City in eighty trades between 
97 March 1694 and 3 September 1706 illustrated the scope of th 

5 E 


need.- There were 63 merchants, 


admitted to the "freedom" 


51 cordwainers, 


50 mariners, 
46 carpenters, 33 bakers, 25 victuallers, 


24 bricklayers, 23 
placksmiths, 19 carmen, 16 yeomen, 15 tailors, 14 butchers, 12 


coopers, 12 surgeons, 11 joiners, 10 bolters; 9 each of shiprights, 


silversmiths, and weavers; 7 each of masons, schoolmasters, ship 


carpenters, and turners; 6 tallow candlers, 5 periwig makers, 


4 brewers, 4 shopkeepers; 3 each of barbers, boatmen, saddlers, 


sail makers, porters, pot makers and vintners; 2 each of block 


_ 


Adjoyning. Together with the Manner of its Situation, Fertility 
of the Soyle, Healthfulness of the Climate, and the Commodities 
thence produced. Also Some Direction and Advice to Such as shall | 
go thither: An Account of what Commodities they shall take with i 
them: The Profit and Pleasure what may accrew to them thereby, | 
likewise a Brief Relation of the Customs of the Indians There | 
(London, 1780), esp. 2-3, 17-19. Also see Arnoldus Montanue, | 
De Nieuwe En Obekende Weerld: of Beschriivin se, ee | 
(Holland, 1671), translated partially in E.B. O Cilligiani | 
Documentary Pisrory oi = iE + sed ow w is Ma fendas | 
IV, 75; Richard Blome, The Presen fest 
raa a in America (London, y AON 
The Rey. Charles Wooley, A.M., A Two Year Journa 


(London, 1701); and, Robert Burton, The Cites Seb Empire in Ameries 


(London, 16 eae ea i a 


ip a sopore of 
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s, confect 
YG sakernas ioners, curriers, gunners, hat 4 
’ ters, lab 
{mners ewter ? orers 
ek jimners, P ers, ropemakers, wheel ashes : > | 
. and wo 
and one each of apothecary, > odcombers; 


brazi | 
l rer, cutter, d Ta brickmaker, combmaker, corn li 
measu j ; istiller, dresser, mathematici | 
clan, maulster 

” 


miller, painter, pavier, pipe maker, pumpmaker print 
’ nter, reedmaker, 


amstress, stat 3 
enti k ioner, stone cutter, Storekeeper, tob 
j acconist, 


upholsterer, watchmaker, whitin 
8&8 maker, and wine 
cooper. These 


mere only part of the City’s needs and more labor was 

| Immigrants provided some labor, so also did indentured 
servants. But too few of the first came to the City or, for that 
matter, to the Province. ? In 1699 the Provincial Governor, 


Richard Coote, Earl of Bellomont, reported that the entire 


1 

On the search for labor, see "An Address by Gov. Richard 
Ingoldesby and Council to the King," 6 August 1691, in N.Y. Col. 
Docs., III, 796-800; also, description of conditions of New York 
given to the Lords of Trade, ibid., IV, 31-33; and, Gov. Benjamin 
Fletcher's Report of 9 October 1693, ibid., IV, 55, in addition 
to his comment in 1606 that "The town of Philadelphia in fourteen 
years time is become near equal to the City of New York in trade 
and Riches," ibid., IV, 158-159. See survey of New York's 
commercial prosperity in papers compiled as a report of "The 
Committee for repeal of the Bolting Act of 1694," Minutes of the 
Common Council of the City of New York 1675-1776 (8 vols.; New 
Yorks 1905), a, 35-43. Also, see “An Act for Encouraging the 
City of New York," Colonial Laws of New York from 1664 to the 
Revo lution ( Swollen. wi Albany, (1894), ay 449 > and, McKee, Labor 
in Colonial New York, esp. 13-14, 23-24. 
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On general growth of New York, espet mien Ba Odi 
view, coe Sreliand Sutherland, Population Distribution $n iontas 
America (New York, 1936), and J. Potter, The Growt 
in foes ATR 0." in D.Y. Glass and DEC, Eversiey (eds.); 

erten, 0 Historical Demogra hy (Chicago, 


P F in 
Ffopulation in History: Essays oe OEE. 


1965); McKee, Labor in Colonial New Ye 


m 


especially in a comparative 


satisfactory. 
in comparison with another 


enslaved blaka. the City tool PNE 


More *> ‘thet dga ) 
over, their cost was considerable, Particularly 


source of labor familiar to the City-- 


E, > T 
SF SHME a t 


q 


Blacks were available virtually on demand, and as the City's 


need for labor increased so did its black population. 


m eed 


P 


Calendar of State Pa ers, Colonial Serie 


3 Between 


tes - ~ > _ 
Kéd returns from several 


ip z . * “ nd a d £ a & > > 
E ty > < a int Ege A mal. £ 


s, America and West 


Indies (42 vols.; London, 1860-1953), 1699, 176, 317. In (1701, 
writing to the Lords of Trade, Robert Livingston noted that: "a 
labouring man at New York has 3s a day and a soldier's week's _ 
subsistence is about 3s 6d which with ease they consume in two 


days, and this is a great cause of their disertion," N.Y. Col. Docs., 


IV, 877-878. 


Also, see merchant's petition on "Decay of Trade," 


ibid., 624, and response, 725-726. 


2 


Albany, 
1696-16 


25 $ 


Charles Haar, "White Indentured Servants in Colonial New 


5 ane 


LUG gact MUNDGI 
aino note Tt 
pereal of the 


e City increas 


fold, rising from about 120 to 960 ed eight- 


At the sam 
e time, the 
population of the City fell just short of doubl white 
oubling, 


„bout 2400 to 4478. Thus, A hee 


by 1712 
pa blacks comprised almost eighteen 
percent 5 t e ty s total population. t 


Moreover, the City took a 1 
arger share of th 
e Province's 


total slave-population. In 1665 the Cit 
y contained 14.8 
-8 percent 


of all blacks in New York Province. By 1703 the City's sh 
snare was 


96.4 percent. In 1712 the census lacked returns from several 
nties which reduced th 

cou e Province totals and inflated the City's 

share. On the published returns New York City had 44.5 percent of 

all blacks reported. Even allowing for the missing returns its 

share still was considerable. The City contained at least a third 


of the blacks in the Province by 1712.2 


a 


i 

On 1664 see, E.B. O'Callaghan, History of New Netherland 
(2 vols.; New York, 1846-1848), II, 540. For 1698, see Calendar 
of State Papers Colonial Series, 1697-1698, 532; on 1703 and 
1712, see Doc. Hist. N.Y., 1, 691; The exact number of slaves 
for 1665 and 1712 is an estimation; also, note that the 1665 
population figure is given after dispersal of the Gideon's cargo. 
Gerbert A. Whitney, "Estimating Precensus Populations: A Method 
Suggested and Applied to the Towns of Rhode Island and Plymouth = 
Colonies in 1589," Association of American Geographers, Annals, > 
(1965), 179-189. 
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of blacks at 


thing which competed with then, j 
ee The "Sworn Porters," for 


instance, protested in 1686 that they were losing work | i 
as a result 


fi Ji " : 
of blacks being emp oyed to work on the bridge Weighhouse and- \ | 


Market House of this City about the goods of their respective 


jaareind "2 In response to the complaint the Common Council governing 
the City instructed "no Negro or Slave...to work on the bridge as 
a porter about any goods wither imported or exported from or into 
nF city. "? Even so, in 1691 the "Sworn porters" still complained in| 
competition with blacks "so much impoverished them, that they Cannot | 1 
by their labours get a competency for the Maintenance of themselves _ | 
and Family's." 

The problem of competition did not go away during the colonial 


years, rather it grew into a dilemma. On the one side, there simply 


il 
Part of the problen of ¡contro 


1 involved complaints abaut 
i in _( 


"L. 70 
were not enough white laborers t, handle the demand 


in the City. 
To get work done meant use of blacks, 


But, on the ‘Other hand, the 
ge of blacks so irritated white 
u 


laborers that some left the City 
for opportunities élncwneras either to work for higher wages | 


ynrestrained by slave competition or to take land and work for 


> 


themselves. Further, white laborers coming to 


turned away from the City and competition with blacks. 

for the highest wages or for self-employment or for cheap land. 

Thus, during the colonial period the ef fect of the competition 
9 


timulated more widespread use of slaves. Its most important 
s 


impact came after Independence when immigration sharpened the 


dge of competition, sasned antislavery and promoted segregation. 
edge c 


: F se ot _¢ | gue ch + vhs gai $ r S ` 1 
petition between free and slave labor was, during the colonia 
Yet com 


roblem than slave control. >  } 8 © 
- problem than slave contro! 
less important pro 
years, a : 


British America __ 


They looked 


= SS 


slaves. What precisely that meant at the time was uncertain | 


BOE 


however. There were free blacks, about three dozen whom the Dutch 


Sart e a 
Aii h A 


had released from bondage. Also, Negroes were not the only human 


beings supposedly owned by others. Indians and whites, too, had 
been captured, purchased or born into a status divested of liberty 
, Maar, “White Indentured 


a) ® ja c= + 


AAE ee i a ta mas aeie 


1 
On development of Negro slavery along the lines discussed 
here, see Winthrop D. Jordan, White Over Black: American Attitudes 
83-85 and 


amine rsonal rights. Yet the ‘Contrast between black 
j Fos tween blacks 


13/2 


and Indians became boundaries in a ‘Series of divisi 
uc. PE I vis è 


ons which set | 


placks alone as slaves.” 


: ? , | 
The Duke s Laws of March 1665 announced the first 


"yo Christian," the Laws stated, 


Loe impact 


divisions. 2 


“shall be kept in Bond-Slavery 


except such who shall be judged thereto by 


authority, or such as 


willingly have sold or shall sell themselves.’ 


’ In so dividing the 


liabilities of Christians from non-Christians the law reflected 


á long-established tradition in Western culture that paganism was 


a basis for enslavement. | 


But the law also divided red and black 


—————————— 


Almon W. Lauber, Indian Slavery Within the Colonial Limits 


of the Present United States (New York, 1913), 317; Abbott = = = 


nists in Bondage: White Servitude and Convict 
1776 (Chapel Hill, 1947), 105, 309-315; — 
New York, 89-113; Haar, "White Indentured 
Servants in Colonial New York;" in addition, see N.Y. Col. Docs., 


Emerson Smith, Colonis 
Labor in America, 1607- 
McKee, Labor in Colonial 


XII, 537; M.C.C., I, 80. 
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ristians from white Christians by tin. 
ch 7 Stating that "This lay shall 


act set at. liberty any Negro or Indian Slave, who shall ha 
ve turned 


christian after they had been bought by any person."1 the 4 
Sena mpact 
of that qualification had the force of allowing Indians and 


Negroes to be Christian and also to be slaves m Thus, red men and 
. ‘ > 4 a f 


plack men were essentially separated from whites as bondsmen 


fe 
les 


A presumption of color came with the first divisions: to be 


other than white led to doubts about status.° _ In 1677 a court case 


explicitly illustrated one side of the ‘presumption--to appear 


I ® A et i A ER as 3 LARS ALE ma 


1 
Col. Laws N.Y., E S7: 


2 

Marcus W. Jernegan, "Slavery and Conversion in the Colonies," 
American Historical Review, 21 (1916), 504; Calendar of State 
Papers, Colonial Series, 1699, 176; Eccles.. Recs. N.Y., I, 4893 © 
II, 916, 954, 1034; Col. Laws N.Y., I, 596-598. 
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E.B. O'Callaghan (ed.), 
in rhe. Office of thei Secretar 
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The case in 
Volve Thomas Tha 
soner 
and a white looking man whom Thatcher clained ts oun 
as a | mulatto. 


„hite was not to appear a Slave. 


me court ruled that in view of cie apparent uhikadasa £ h 
Or the 


jefendant Thatcher would have to prove his Claim, and he was gi 
, as given 


eight days to do so. In the meantime the man was presumed free 


set at liberty. Unfortunately, 


and ‘no record appears of the 


yitimate decision in the case. The preliminaries, however, contrast 


sharply with later cases where any amount of blackness was taken 


as prima facie evidence onat a person was a slave.” SROTEREN 


"Negro" became synonymous with 1 "slave," and government documents 


frequently reflected that usage, employing dategdutied ances as 


"slaves and other Negroes,"'2 | pres of enalaviag 


vet A 


Moreover, in terms of the presumption of color blacks counuis 


a sn OSL CAS 


became distinguished not only from whites bas also, from Indians. 


N 
EALE E 


Seeking to eliminate the presence of Indians as slaves, | a i New 


York law of 1680 stated (contrary | to historical truth) thata "all 


yo te agi tsi 


Indians here have always been free, zad) not slaves--except prae 


as have been formerly brought aen. thes |[Hudson’ ah Basi or eterin 


| “u diar shall 
Parts." The law further declared that if any a ae eT ee 


be prought here from those par 
ts and lan 
ded 


"n" 
free Indians. This left blacks an the M 
n 


continue to be enslaved in New Yor, 1 


with passage of "A Bill Concerni 
ng Masters[,] servants[,] Laboure 
rs 


2 
and Apprentices." The 1 
aw set slaves off from all Others 


ae a ea ee 


1 


The Provincial Coun 
indians veren u a ee ted an 3 December 1679 that 
servants, except those brought Pann ree d ERS: be forced to be 
was not supposed to continue longer than gn ands, and that practice 
of Historical Manuscripts, II, 81-82 es months: Calendar 
Papers of Director Kieft," N.Y. Cel noes . ave er mat rac hagro 
Manual (1870), 764-765. Nobc lee chee ae ee ee 
Indians had shown itself during Dutch rule Baia’ eee enslaving 
Director William Kieft who was notorious for Pieri pnan i 
An example of what the Dutch did with Indians Re on mee 
ig described in a communication of eight New Nee oraamere es the 
West India Company Director in Holland during 1644. "Th m 
Indians, who might have been of f ; ne Sea 

of considerable use to us as guides," 
complained the citizens, “have been given to the soidiers as 
presents, and allowed to go to Holland; the others have been sent 
to the Bermudas as a present to the English governor." Quoted in 
E.V. Morgan, "Slavery in New York," Half Moon Series, 2 (1898), 23-24, 
Also see Iu. P. Averkieva, "Slavery among the Indians of North 


America," in Robin W. Winks (ed.), Slavery: A Comparative Perspective 


(New York, 1972), 165-170. 


2 
Col. Laws/N.Y., I, 157-159. The status of laborer and 


apprentice as "free" had been marked out as "Treedom" was restricted: 


see McKee, Labor in Colonial New York, 22, 170-171. Among the 
City was one in 1694 entitled, 


earlier printed ordinances of the 0 
Negroes[:] Several Orders Concerning them, important in this 
connection, M.C.C., I; 371-372; also note that only Englishnen ae 
(including those naturalized and denizens) were allowed to. Freedom, 
ibid., 302: see brief account with quotations from Chamber _s 


International 
Encyclopedia (London, 1888) 11, 554 and New 
Enc clo edia (New York, 1915), TR 219-220, in TONE Stokes, 


said master or Dame o 
then and there to answ 


er the premises[;] and if 
upon hearing the matter the complaint be found true[, ] 


the Court may order the said Master or Dame to give | | 
in Good security for their better abearing themselves in| 
towards their said servants for the ffuture[,] and | 
upon the Partyes Refusall to give in such security 


P | 


vg 


Iconography of Manhattan Island (6 vols.; New York, 1895-1928), | 


IV, 434. On naturalization, see an act "for Naturalizing 

all Protestants of Forreign Birth now Inhabiting within this 

colony," Col. Laws N.Y., I, 858. For "The Oath of a Freeman 

of the City of New York," see M.C.C., ITI, 455, 392. For City 
regulation of apprentices f ee seach? aaklO7 ‘e862 New York 
Historical Society, Colle ! eae toe vea: 

Cora Start, "D 


he Court m 


pari t3 C Ti a Pi 
ay and 
his Act to shall 


Master or Dame. 


at 


saves had not AUCH provisions opened to then, 


Law only sucoo eect iy recognized, Slave Personality, Pern 
owned them and had complete legal power of Possession, use and 
disposal. Slaves had no rights under law, whether in or outside 
ms JERLY 38 Whet Beem 
court. They could not testify . 
URA . Ppicsi of thege prescribed 
in any matter, Cause or thing whatsoever, 
excepting Cases of Plotting or Confederacy | 
amongst themselves, either to run away, kill 
or destroy their Master or Mistrees; orrend ine: 
burning of houses, 


7 


> § x Gi... Varese 


1 . 
ision was used too. 
Col. Laws N.Y., E, 157.5 This; prov 
An example of suit, entertaining in its particulars, pee = 
during May 1689 between the soon famous Jacob bedehenedng | 
maid servant deman y aw i l 
mo © ev a 


ay 


78 ib 


neither could slaves sue, protest or petiti 


They could make no 


contract, including marriage, They 
wn, buy or 
sell 


for themse 
property ives. They were itemized . | 
ed as possessions in ANE 


wills, in fax lists and in other assessments. A1 


s' position fiatl à 
slayes; P y in 1702: they were "th 
e property of 


christians." They were virtual non-persons,+ 

Yet slaves were human--regardless what laws decreed--and 
that had to be taken into account. It was, mostly in what seem 
now the "cruel and unusual" punishments typical of those prescribed 
by the penal code in England and other European countries at the 
rime. 2 Whipping, breaking on the wheel, maiming, branding, 
castration, pilloring and torture, such as wrenching, all were 


used. So were hanging and burning at the stake, they were the 


as 


1 
Ibid. 
2 , 
Governor Cornbury's Royal Instructions contained a recommen- 

dation for a law "for restraining of any inhuman Severity, which 

by ill masters or Overseers may be used toward their Christian 

Servants and their Slaves, and...that the willfull killing of 

Indians and Negroes may be punished with death": see, "Instructions 1 
for Edward Hyde Esqr. commonly called Lord Cornbury (Son and Heir 

apparent to ye Earl of Clarendon) Our Captain Generall and Governor 


in Chief of Our Province of New York and the Territorys depending 
Society, Collections 


thereon in America," New York Historical 

(1909), 28. In reference to punishment, for specified offenses 

the City maintained "a Ducking Stolle...upon the Warfe before the 
Town house," M.C.C., I, 238, 253, and "A Pillory Cage Ducking 
Stolle," M.C.C., I, 267, in addition to the whipping-posts» oit 
Peterson and Edwards, New feck aa oo Highteenth Century HSE , 
195-196. Women had their own sets of stools and posts, T a 
Arnold J. Van Laer (ed.); "Calendar of Council Minutes; Lo ) 


| 


- Pe y à p- eae y3 i x #0 
ultimate purl ebment= exact 10h SUAIA, S A See rs : 79 
whites used unsparingly in 


times of stress. Also, 
CrAl anger! ties 


TE the law declared in 1708 vet 
every Negro, Mulatto, and mestee [a mixture Driaan i te 
pastard child and children, who is, are, and cane ce 
Negro, Indian, or merbee, Shalt failer the state sre et 


the cocher. i Thus, 
g' humanity: heredity cor S Di aa 
BLANS Fe, tke ae a them to perpetuate their 


bondage. YS AyGbIS To wake gate. 
i | "i wre LO Fhe Party 1 mfy Ain NE 
The value of slaves Somewhat muted punishment, however 


der usual circumstances orities avoided executie 
Un authorities avoided execution, for the 


owners of executed slaves legally were entitled to compensation for 


l 2 hk E } : g P f 4 $i 
their loss of property.^ The unfortunate slave's vaiue, appraised 


according to a standard set by law, was paid by levy cn the slave- 


or a y „a g p € 
AUL@® oF the Lana 


New York State Library, History Bulletin (1902), 70. Whipping 
also was done with "Burch Rodds," Minutes General Sessions of 


the Peace, 2 Feb. 1698, 27 Feb. 1701, 4 August 1696; also see 


Julius Goebel and T. Raymond Naughton, Law Enforcement in Colonial 


New York (New York, 1944), and George A. Billias (ed.), Law and 


Authority in Colonial America (Barre, Mass., 1965). 


1 war 
Col. Laws N.Y., 598. 


polders in the City, 


provincial government paid the compensation 


Therefore, authorities 


savoked a special set of Penalties against slay 


es, in some Cases 
sitig ating punishment. For instance, where the liability vas 
death for anyone else, 


| 
l 


S to the value of five 
pounds, or under, 
such shall shall b 


men, at Discretion o 
and immediately ther 
attend his or her Master or Mistress service, 
without further punishment, 2 


In that way the cost factor forced the law to recognize that "slaves... 


cannot without great loss or detriment to their Masters or Mistresses, 


be subjected in all Cases Criminal, to the strict Rules of the Laws 


of England. nà 


+, Others were not. R 


ee 
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Owners sod Justices Shared Judgment of slaves ha H ee 


roar 
New mik City, bat thë two plaven different roles. a 


Justices 


aere settled more encompassing y 


Er 
FOR 


ai aied public misbehavio a 
h 


jgaues> for they had ultimate -Tesponsibiity for slaves, AURA 


thing the slave did was, at least theoretically, attached Eo the 


HA 


owner whom society charged with development of discipline and 


self-control in the slave. With that ciaren owners received 
rights from soctety to ' ‘punish their slaves for chair crimes of 
\ Ba) ee Nee a ee Gr 


discretion, not ertendie to life or hpp For everyday 


+ wå i W S32 Jaa ae 
Mee a i TE AENDA y 


misbehavior, then, owners meted out apunt eiment When their 


C RIIA te Fat. HINAR 
aves failed, owners sold slaves away or Justices 
chastening of sl | Son; Chey ware eee 
n. 
took over with castigatio i ; Waie aa iann 


Eyen while inflicting punishment, owners maintained that 


he poetet . Owners thought in 
slaves were obliged to gir and aes 2 Ere y „Oumero RRE 


4 lization" | | 
bine te benefits of “civi | 
return ror iai clothing, shelter and eton bianche td. the Cuagtion | 


DUA v 


| i Jose their owners 
slaves should be faithful and pa Tpi i 


No single or set SrSuStey pe 82 


apni sides behavior varied greatly, - Behind th 
the behavior w 
were 
What motivated Slaves, what th 
thought they were Going peta lettey ts 


peliefs not fully recorded. 


meant to do--for instance, 
cannot be completely recreated, What th are 
they did reflected, as well 


„s history can determine, what they thougt 
) thought. Duplicity 
y, no doubt, 


À a part in slave behav Or. Aa 
play ed p ior «e So s also did X 
9 À abundant slave crime 


Ample evidence supports the statement that superior f 
d ' force 


t 
SEICE » 


and nothing more bound blacks in slavery. Not love, M R 

\ TS py loyal 7 
not faithfulness, not a sense of obligation--only force maintained 
enslavement. Blacks were not slaves by choice; they were slaves 


by coercion. When and where PE failed, their enslavement 


EPE E e EAE. AETA Wh W y 
jan, White Over Bleek, 


failed. gok , i GeSUTLOG UF CEEGLN i el lis. 
4 (ER 1 AEA PE a. \ w Pe, ca CE vrr ws 
tesistance in Bis ith Cantur 
wis Ruchames the Source of 
Om Lu t 1 oF Bis ytoty 49 


Nee ro 


= et were Bn 


The society recognized the centrality of coercion. Te hoped 
57), Sit. Om. pe eral discussit, 

to cover over the stark reality, condition Bhatkal to the functions 
ORK Ko hig tory Mite Letin, a3 Ch} 962 rA L?i-174; 


a “tebe Ll jovsansa aril Boas Lie, in phe Hegre 


ite 


f i 83o 
of slavery and have them adopt the Patterns, concepts, skills ana 
Yet the soc 
now that would, or could, be done, 


„raining owners desired of then.) Lety wid T ogee 
Blacks continuously “troubled 
rried that ‘slaves 
„haps irresistibly, toward liberty, 


ne system. More and more whites wo were driving, 
t ; i l i 

toward being different from 
pe a iaa i ai 


hat the society directed. 
wna 


Danger lurked constantly in the drive by slaves to free 


-nemselves from society's fetters. Whites felt the constant danger 
t 


ied to minimize it, especially its potential as black violence. 
and tr 


worried especially about being outnumbered, overwhelmed or 
Whites 


gr fear was armed organized 
Their greatest fear was arme 3 
red by slaves. 
outmaneuve | 


CE a TE ae ae Oa wie Tita E ri i LR y : 
; for acculturation, see agran, White Over Black, 
On hopes imilar cases described by Geral E: 
E Nida ae er Slave Resistance He pecentht a a 
Higinia (ew York, 1572). louis Tushases, "The Source of A 
virginia Oe or Colonial America," Sa ESET EEE 
Racia ly Bought T Franklin Frazier w oaa 
(1967), rie ee York, 1957), 8-10. He aS Slavery and 
States_ Sa passim; Earl Thorpe, ae 5 (1962), 171-174; 
see Elkins, S A 3 DEF ! 
: belli e f 
and, Eugen SEF Th 
Slave: - A Critique 
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stance. As a consequence, authorities limited the OPPortunities ^ 


res . | 
of slaves to gather force, "[Gluns, ‘Swords. 


, clubs, Staves, or any J 
r kind of weapon" 


ae were illegal Possessi 
o 


ons for slaves, Not“ 
pore than three slaves were allowed to meet together. Nor were 
staves allowed Sits Sad" area sunset unless accompanied oy dnebaunge" 
put control was not a Simple matter: » the very character of the City 


frustrated attempts by whites to restrict the chances of slaves to 
do aagi t TE CETogi ney showed slaves a differe 
Despite all laws and precautions » Slaves came together, ides 
Their chores brought them into continual contact with one another. 
During the day they met on the streets, at the markets, at the 
wells, on the docks and in ships. Much of this ‘contact pallens 
be supervised. During working hours it might be Bigg Ses “ee 
work, in the dark, meetings of blacks took on a sinister and 


j 


of hand. 2 


9586 
And they did. They talked, drank 


s» gambled 


| i ae are » amused themselves 
Tis ained strength from one another, 


They not only violated the 
jakter and spirit of the laws but attacked society itsels, for 


nors gave w 
their misdemea 8 ay to felonies. In crowded “public houses" 


af the dock area, sailors and Other ' "disorderly ¢ elements" exchanged 


yiews of the world with slaves, They brought news of varas 


insurrections, protests and defeats. They showed slaves a different 


philosophy and conception of life. They brought dif ferent attitudes 
toward the orderly society of constables and shopkeepers and ‘merchants 


and government officials. They also brought notee and violence and 
items such as guns, knives, and liquor. Most of all, these ‘lower 
ics whites, begrudging the upper ranges of society, brought slaves 


a share in common bitterness which occasionally led to confederation 


1 
in crime. 


yn 


86 
he 


crime abounded among slaves, Of course, the. 
» Chey were not the 


Pay one IN New fore C1TYAU TAVUT OTENE peace, running away, 
stealing or assaulting persons, yet their transgressions were 
particularly noteworthy since they were under more control than 
anyone etse. If they could not be controlled, who could be? 
Moreover» slaves were beastly and if they were not controlled, what 
gould pe the result? These questions reoccurred to the City's 
citizens throughout the colonial period in reaction to seemingly 
ceaseless misbehavior by slaves. The substance of slave mischief 
might be considered commonplace or of little consequence now, but 
the contemporary conscience of the City did not take it that way. 
Serious disorder occurred when slaves simply brenehee the Torra 
Breach of the peace covered a multitude of sins by slaves. 
The crux of the charge stemmed from the slaves' and the society's 


different senses of what was suitable behavior. Slaves received | 


and when they did not perform. in those roles 


social roles to play a ake 


society was disturbed. Buz ‘disturbance | eke From’ unrealistic E 


æa 


feat ® 


eats 


o act inu nacct 
“leven t is nd. pantal macnn Apts 


expectations, for society | e: ecte 
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3 This was particularly clear in regard to native Africans 
way?" 


grother” blacks recently: endlaveaein thekciey, 
an 


" they got drunk, they used Profanity, 


The slaves were 
"nguydes, 
he society demanded sobriety, l 


They were raucous 


"a 


and t 


sunday was the worst day in New York City for slave control. 
It was the day when slaves had most time to themselves, and what 
aves did during that time frequently disturbed others. For s 
ne in 1682 the General Court of Assizes noted that slaves met 
"jn great numbers on Sundays and other unseasonable times, using 

d exercising several rude and unlawful sports and pasttimes to 
x dishonour of God." It was not a matter only of breaking the 
sabbath but of disorder in a broader sense. It vere ia 
and upsetting disregard of the system. The City could not allow © 
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Complaints prompted the cit . 
y's Common Co 
unci 


Ls to restri A i 
ct si 
The first restriction c 


„t produced little comfort for the Council, 


aves’ Sunday activities, 


ame in 1686 — 


So, in 1692 the 
eat decreed twenty lashes for any aleve, m 
ay 


ing or making Ae o 
any hooting or disorderly noise...or found in a public h 
c house,’ 


g was not successful citiert and in. 


thi 1700 the Council tried aay, 
again to end the nuisance of frolicking slaves by reducing to E E 
- h Box ine > 
y 
three the pumberWhongould. peet together. This, too, proved ineffective ` “7 
Ji, : pent 8 
and complaints grew. | à 
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But when slaves were not being boisterous sometimes they 
could not be found, for flight and truancy were serious problems of 
control. An almost endless stream of slaves ran away from New York 
City. Notices of fugitives regularly appeared in the advertisenents 
of New York's newspapers when they began in the 1730s. Before then, 
owners complained to themselves or to each other or to legal : 


authorities about slaves' escapes. Time after time Eher bet ete i 


against slaves straying from home, shirking work or staying out 
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rhout permission. 


n 


they fled to be. free for a day or a lifetime, They helped each oth 
flee. For example, in August 1677 two slaves owned sbyy Captain, buna 


yilliam Palmer came before the Mayor 's Court, one on a charge of 


n" ’ 
| running away from his master's Service by the Space of eight Dayes," 


the other for assisting the first by "giving him lodging and 
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On image of truants and runaways, see Documents, "Eighteenth 
Century Slaves as Advertised by their Masters," Journal of Negro 
History, 1 (1916), 163-216; Lorenzo J. Greene, "The New England 
Negro as Seen in Advertisements for Runaway Slaves," ibid., 29 


(19-4), 125-146; and Milton Cantor, "The Image of the Negro in 
Colonial Literature," New England Quarterly, 36 (1963), 452-477. 
The overwhelming bulk of evidence on runaways appeared in the 


newspaper advertisements: see New York Gazette and New York Weekly 
Post-Boy. On fugitive slaves throughout New York, see McManus, 


A History of Negro Slavery in New York, chs 6. . In this regard 
3 TA ‘shal S Sp eye t 
the pattern of “Troublesome Property’ described for the antebellum 


South by Kenneth — 


godds under his armes." 


-P icularly the Minisinks on east 
ern Long Island 
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| 9160 helped fugitive slaves, Moreover, the unsettl 
i ettled area 


surrounding the city during the early eighteenth c 
entury provided 


the wherewithall to maintain maroon bands. One s h b 
. uch band became ; 


so menacing by 1702 that Governor Edward Cornbury ordereå 1 
ered local 
we 
authorities to "fire on them [and] kill or destroy them if th 
they 


cannot otherwise be taken. "? 


Outside and inside the City whites helped slaves dodge the 
law. Farmers often traded the labor fugitives offered for shelter 


3 
or provisions. Induced either by bribes or by comradeship 


ponu 
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Minutes of the Mayor's Court of the City of New York, 


16 August 1677. 


2 
by Governor Cornbury: Stephen M. Ostrander, A History of the City 


of Brooklyn, and Kings County (2 vols.; 
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sailors helped slaves stow away, 


Mo | y 
ney bought help from others 


doop, A MOOT tous nomber oninerdddo IENA Cit 
y sold slaves 


shelter or 
remporary, Safety or "refreshment," 


The c 
"act for Regulating Slaves" passeq i omprehensive 
n 1702 tried unsuccessfully 


1 
2 curtail the practice. But abetting Slaves was t 1 
oo lucrative, 


Fugitives and truants frequently financed escape and 


entertainment with theft. When successful, flight was a one-tim 
: -time 


occurreses and the amount slaves stole for the purpose reflected 
that. They ran off with as much as they could carry, dressed in 

the best clothes at hand, jingling money from the E cache and, 

at times, even aboard a commandeered horse. Yet, the {ted Lae 
with flight was less serious than that associated with truancy which 


produced regularized and prolonged theft on which an underworld of 
crime thrived. 
Black markets converted stolen goods into currency for slaves 


and profits for those who fenced or received the merchandise. It 


Slaves stole not only for exchange but for comfort, 


More 
food, clothing and petty objects made the circumstance of bondage EF 


Owners Seemingly took for granted 
level of stealing by slaves and often presumed pilfering as the 
a 


re bearable for the moment. 
mo 


cause of the loss of articles, so much so that pilfering was 
everywhere part of the slave stereotype. 

Slaves caused the loss of owners' goods in another way-- 
through destruction by fire. Arson by slaves in New York City 
occurred particularly as revenge for punishment. And since the 
City was built like a tinder box, all wooden and relatively close 
together, fire was a major threat. Owners were unable to check 


han 


that 
t times exhausting the patience of one owner and testing 
once, a 
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e next who bought them. 


of th Generally 


however, the slave who 
time, 
ie usually met swift public reaction, 
a 


a gecond chance had faileg the first 
go 


Successful slave 


For instance, the 
t 
gay after Jan Nagel s barn burned in 1684, destroying twelve cattle, 


a slave suspected of starting the fire was found "hanging to a tree 


t the little hill by the commons." 
a 
Still, arson, only indirectly attacked the System. It avoided 


th e ultimate face to face confrontation between enslaved and enslaver. 


Bodily assaults did not. Murder and lesser attacks were direct and 
most worrisome to whites. 

The records before 1710 show few assaults and none that were 
spectacular or bizarre. One noteworthy incident occurred in 1696 
when Mayor William Merritt was. “assaulted on the face" while trying 
to disperse a group of "noisy Negroes." That assault occurred on 
the evening of 27 August. The next day, in punishment of the 
culprits, the Court of General Sessions ordered the Ay 

| Negro man slave Called Prince be by the publick 


| ‘publick whipping © 
forthwith Carryed to the pu 
soos this City and then to be stripped Naked 
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THE UPRISING oF 1712 


l. 


Rapid growth severely Strained 
: New York ci 
Ey bynt. 


nee declining at the beginning of the century, th 
; e City's 


population had reached almost 6000 with a dramatic i 
ncrease of 


1000 persons since 1705. New districts emerged as the b 
number 


of houses in the City went over 1000. The markets expanded 
ed, 


put demand exceeded the system of supply. Moreover, resources 
in the Province and the City were being drawn off into War--a 
yar New York did not want and tried to avoid by declaring itself 
neutral for seven years. The fighting drained tax monies, 
interrupted commerce and excited fears among the citizens. The 
Iroquois and French threatened the northern frontier, but the 
City especially feared an attack from the sea like the French 


and Spanish assault on Charleston in 1706. Internal threats 


further menaced the City. It had trouble raising revenue even 


to collect its garbage. And its problems with regulation were 


worse, The sheriff and constables ois at a loss to Tisai 


tee, 


Gi Chiat 


rowth pains, the disquiet of war 
> 


ation. Its slaves Shockingiy 


regul 


: I 
n New York a chronic 


d " 
worry developed “as much as the Number of sla 
ves in the cit 
t 
ave been found 


oftentimes guilty of Confederating 8 ,ebfart.. 
tr. 
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ity of New York;" E.B. O'Calla 
manuscripts in the Office of the Secrerar, Clendar Of Historical 
Albany, 1866), II, 407; Calendar of State Peete A gets, 
merica and West Indies (42 voles; Londo per Colonial Series 
No. 454, 301-302; E.B. O'Callaghan and Be heen ERR 
relative to the Colonial History of the State oe Nor) e 
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yols.; Albany, 1853-1887), V "339° “On physical expansion scat 
at this time, see Arthur Peterson and George Edwards, N z 
as an Eighteenth Century Municipality (New York 1917), 1-195 
esp., 61-63 on markets. On problems of the sheriff and watch, 
Minutes of the Common Council of the City of New York 1675-1776 
(8 vols.; New York, 1905), I, 71-72, 90-92, 117, 153-154, 195-197 
205-206. On garbage and the "scavenger," see ibid., II, 354 
359 and III, 12 (on salary). That reduction in salary canta mace 
been an act of discrimination, as a woman--the widow of the previous 


"scavenger'--then held the office. 
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Colonial Laws of New York from 1664 to the Revolution 


(5 vols.; Albany, 1894), I, 519-520; Herbert Aptheker, American 
174; Boston Weekly 


Negro Slave Revolts (New York, 1941), 171- 
News-Letter, 14 April 1712; William Morgan, Queen Anne's Canadian 
Expedition of 1711 (Kingston, 1928); Douglas Leach, The Northern 


rontier. 1607-1763 (New York, 1966); Mary Booth, History of the 
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City of New York (3 vols.; New York, 1880), I, 219-292. See, 

Patricia U. Bonomi, A Factious Peo le (New York, 1971), ch. III, 
I, 167, 112, 194, 205-206, 


esp., 82-87; on paupers, see M.C.C., ; 
212, 226, 233-234, and esp., Il, 206, in addition to summary ni K 
Peterson and Edwards, New York as an Fighteenth Century upie pa y, 
185-190; M.C.C., II, 454-455, and Samuel McKee, Labor in co onia 
New York (New York, 1935), passim. Also see ponds Ruchames » 
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Of course, not 
| we crime by slaves was a Conscious effort to 
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ocial order, but the broken rules they left st 
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One clear consequence was problems with 


cial control. Another was racial violence. 
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The Uprising of 1712 began Ney Year's day (25 March) on 1 
ht, a SToup of slaves 
mined to strike against New York City in 
dete 


an 
d struction. A well concealed Plan develope 
e 

and 


oid Style calendar. Ina tavern that nig 
the 


effort of liberation 


d during the next 
days, until blood inthe Streets, at last 

e 
twelv 


» made the plot 
Confusion immediately Covered the event and the subsequent 
a As a result, essentially two stories of the Uprising 
ili: in history: one of what whites supposed slaves 
hav 


pout and another of what slaves gave an account of and 
abou 
were 


1 
lly did. Some reports agree with both stories. 
actua y 


se talk initiated the plot. Amidst much drinking, a 
Loo 


e 
ly of enslaved Cormantines and Pawpaws spoke of violenc 
ostly 
del everal 
The slaves, s 
- ing and killing. 
hites--of burn 
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toward conspiracy by 
ity, went farther 
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king some victims in advance 
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ural powers, 


and pro 
gupernat Procuring a Powder suppos 


ed to make their 
Wes magically bullet proof, 


jot (The magic may have worked: 
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none 
used the powder were subsequently killed or wounded by g 
who 


un 
) Over the next week~and-a-half 


» More slaves were recruited 
shots 


che attack, as targets and tactics were detailed. 
for 


nin quekerae pistols, swords, staves, 
wit 


Then, armed 
hatchets, knives, clubs 


es, twenty to thirty slaves gathered together just af 
and axm? 


ter 
1 ` 


jdnight on Sunday, April 6th. 
m 
The scene was the East Ward. According to plan, two slaves 
their master's outhouse on fire and deployed themselves with 
set 
to ambush anyone responding to the fire alarm. And neighbors 
others 
h's that night to save 
f rmed to Peter Vantilboroug 
close and far swa | 
ir belongings, their families and themselves. 
their ‘ 
ight gowns and with materials to fight fire and litt 
. In nig 
white men 
hites ran directly into the ambush. Eight t 
the w 


else, 


City met death. 
ome of the prominent families in the y 
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drian Beekman died of a Saag ishor ia the Mae 
: e 


Henry Brasier, Jr. 
nad his neck broken by an axe-blow, a 


Augustus Grasset! 4 threne tag 
Sty Joris Marschalck was Stabbed in the cp 
Firg cute Chest, as were William Echt 
wà Hoglandt. John Corbett = 
; a adrian g and Johanneg Low died of multiple 
ta 
3 3 ue ds. Lawrence Reade and David Coesart were critically wounded, 
Bg. TE survived. Ten others, reported the Reverend John Sharpe 
W (chaplain of the local English garrison), also were wounded, but 
1 
i: not critically. | | ria Mie seliaicke 
be A general alarm--from the OS the “fighting, and ‘the whites 
a n fleeing the ambush--awakened the entire City. Governor Robert, Hunter 
z : F {immediately dispatched troops to the scene and warned townspeople to 
A themselves for danger by poe "the great cannon at the fort." 
ta arm ed in ite stale, and toa 
a The shot served notice to the slaves aLe ER oaei the „element of 
ae e È i reely g 
Re 2: rprise The slaves had not planned ARERO Pan no poe eere 
T su 5 
Eo n the attack; the whites Las taken over the , offense. pG than 
Lene b n igh 
f ents 
E be overwhelmed by the troops and now I GEE, Pitot te Aiea oad 
ie e 
a withdrew northward to the woods.” a nare geedtoue destractio 
. Several 
pee | Retreat, however, was neither - orderly nor safe. Tiksip would 
pet r nce; fire 
f r the man serving 
insurgents chose suicide: one > couple died Aegir. whet ae TON 
nsurg | l i T A f the o nor ule aoe 
h to himself. Some o 
ae the blow to his woman and, then, 


E mate $ 3 i oe he » 


Le AREIA 3 sihen. 9 mone Lanes of a pio 


gameet Troops Surrounded the N ; 
o Cut-o 


peer ee) e 


The 


nx--and the search began. 


Bro Beating the “countryside and 


scou 
the woods, the whites seized nineteen uring 


Slaves-- 
; aves--six dead, apparent 
guicides- Le al hA 


What the insurgent slaves fully intended to do ue pg mob p 
pee g 


never was recorded., Recalcitrance was part of their action and 
Eo TAP RAGS RIRA ee Ta 


peyond that, retaliation. The terror, d 


the action was all too brief, -too limited in its scale, Hadad 
confined in its setting. First » the Participants largely came 
from one neighborhood, near the edge of the East Ward, Second, Sinks 
the attack remained in the locality of the small neighborhood. Third, 
fire was not simultaneously set to many buildings, but to one--and 


that, curiously, an outhouse. Obviously, more serious destruction 


would have been done by burning a residence; fire more likely would 
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wed for little enlargement of action: 


all it reduced the Possible 


comb 
a, number of atants, and duration Of attack 


are 


Fifth, noth. 
ner than ambush appeared Planned, oe 
ot 


Interestingly, no slaves attacked their own mast 
sters. No 


expectation appeared to take over the City, to involve it wholl 
y 


a rebellion, or to set it all on fire. The ending for the plan 


probably was clear to the plotters from the outset, Although they 


perhaps hoped for more, their expectations Should not have far 
exceeded what they got. They began at the edge, not at the center 
of the City. They did not attempt to gain support from the greatest 


number of blacks, nor to kill the greatest number of whites, nor to 


do the greatest amount of damage. 
The limits, however, did not cut the uprising off from 


success. Of course, if part of the plan was to escape from enslave- 


ment--except in death and for one black unaccounted for--it failed. 


Yet, at least partially, the plan succeeded: an attack did come 
9 


off, it was kept secret, other slaves had joined in, and eight 
i = 


whites did die. 
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within six days the 
a Le u AES gt se i re wid ak " 
Bag city could report about 70 Negro's in Custody," Suspicions spread 
STS ot w bt Te Epy Lae nafr Oe Dee 2 eee 

he a a even further: t is fear'd that most of the Negro'’s here (who 


1 : x ` y ; x D> ` S t A nst a & 
are very numerous)," wrote a concerned townsman, "knew of the Late _ 


be see Conspiracy to murder the Christians." | With the suspicion and a} 
excitement, the notton spread that "had it not been for the Garrison... 
p cea eoe vere trialo in which Mick qud 
[the] City would have been reduced to ashes, and the greatest part of 
i A : ee 1 Yua Die. ii y Gy PE P IRE N Miret p 4 m 
Phe . the inhabitants murdered." “o's TE TENETE BERTON, “Velneee TERENE] 


g 3 Re 
ave been puniahed. ~ 


mn pie) of Peter the Dootor in Outoher (and he 
Immediately the machinery of prosecution went to work. A 


A a , x 
sirtysnine 
d t 


. ‘eorings ented on Iune Len. Ee 
coroner's jury charged fourteen slaves with murder and name 


dozen others as accomplices. The Court of Quarter Sessions of the 


SCLety, Bouter th 
ings. The Supreme Court of- 


Peace convened at City- 11 on April llth, to hear formal indictments 
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and to begin trial procee 
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june 3rd, when its regular term openad 


Gene 
edings as "a busy waspish man,"2_ 


proce 
In all, forty-three slaves were indicted and--except for one 
„ho could not be found—-brought to grial. -Six Of the slaves charged 
with murder by the coroner's jury were neither indicted or tried. 
of these six, at least Gor Dick and Cuffee--turned evidence for the 
queen and, as Governor Hunter reported, "were made use of in all 
the trials of all the criminals before the Justices." The records 
show the Governor exaggerated: there were trials in which Dick and 


Cuffee were not used, yet clearly as Hunter stated, “without [their] 


testimonies very few could have been punished. "3 


Except for the trial of Peter the Doctor in October (and he 


was acquitted), the proceedings ended on June (th. Thirty-nine 
: ty: Hunter to Lords of Trade, N.Y. Sis 
@+e9 


Sharpe to the Society; 
Docs., V, 341. On provisions Ka slave oat 
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peen gentenced ate darety Twenty were Sentenced to hang, b 
» but 


reprieves saved six until they receiveg *Valepardenged Twosburned 
k © Durne 


at the stake. Another burned for eight to ten hours by sow fire 


one black was broken at the wheel. The other slave sentenced to 


death was hanged in chains to Starve--a slow execution, for he was 
still alive and talking after three days, 

Attorney General Bickley had meant to have "an eye for an eye." 
The blood of whites had been shed, and he intended to see the blood 
of blacks shed. Bickley's determination showed dramatically in 
the prosecution of Mars, owned by Jacob Regnier (a personal enemy 
of the Attorney General). Three times Mars went to trial--once in 
a clear case of double jeopardy. On April 12th, Mars was acquitted 
of the murder of Adrian Beekman, although two co-defendants were 


Bickley insisted, however, on trying Mars again. On 


convicted. 
April 22nd, Mars again was acquitted of Beekman's murder. Still 
determined, Bickley changed the indictment and, finally, on June 4th, 
? aa SKU: Soort. 
along with two other blacks, Mars was convicted of the murder of 


Henry Brasier and sentenced to hang. 
hunter to the. of Trad: 


executions exceeded 
1 

he wrote, would have Sufficed ' 
‘ | explo Further Hunter Felt at 


" 
Tay necessity: a few only,' 


more have Suffered than we can find 


d were active in this bloody affair." The Governor intended to save 


those he could, first by reprieves and, then, by forwarding to the 


privy Council a list of slaves with "reasons for reprieving" them 


and a request that "if your Lordships think them of sufficient 


weight, I beg you will procure Her Majesty's pleasure to be signified 


to me for this pardon."? This conduct so urked Bickley that he 


à actually circulated a petition to discredit the Governor. In the 
| end, however, the Privy Council backed Hunted and secured the 
3 
requested pardons. 
Within the City the Attorney General's position found many 


in sympathy. Faced with the brutal fact of the outbreak and with 


Lords of Trad e, need in 
Hunter to Lords of | 
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the possibility of something like it happening again. 
again 


, the cit 
of New York demanded sEriceer coneeets on slave at 
s. 


aay — pecame hostile to persons meddling with slaves. For example 

ory attacks on Elias Neau, who conducted a school for Negroes te 

ee : print Church, came in the aftermath of the Uprising, for his 
Be catechesis aimed to convert blacks to Christianity. te was an old 
Sii controversy renewed. “This barbarous Conspiracy of the Negroes 


aeiy f w[hich] was first thought to be general," wrote the Reverend John 


trg sharpe to the Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
e i Gospel in Foreign Parts, "opened the mouths of many Aglains]t 
bote | Negroes being made Christians."+ with two strikes on him--one 

e ae persons against conversion of blacks and another from those 
Be against giving any instruction to slaves--Neau served as a scape- 
aia : goat. And he suffered more than simple ill will; for a time he was 
aa in physical danger. "Mr. Neau," wrote Reverend Sharpe, "durst 


hardly appear; his School was blaimed as the main Occasion for it 


[the Uprising] and a Petition had like to have been presented if the 


naaters EO b "ere watchiv ky 
Governr had not Stood his Cause. 


Rec and. ‘sho ay 
Records ! 


| 
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act ai connection could be Made between the cat h 
echist 


| and t 
conspirators. 45 the Reverend Sharpe reported 5 
. € , 


at 
continued till upon echising ye Negroes 
found to be such as n 
e 
school, and what is ver frequented Mr. Neau's 


yeau seized the point, not only for defense, but also to furthe 
r 


nis cause by suggesting that conversion and proper instruction made 


Negroes better slaves. 2 


In response to demand for stricter control, the Common Council 
prepared a "Law for Regulating Negro and Indian slaves in the night 
Time." Passed finally on 3 March 1713, the law provided stiffer 
curfew regulations on slaves: none fourteen years or older were 
allowed on New York City streets an hour after sunset, unless with 
a lantern or candle by which to be plainly seen. Anyone seeing a 


slave not adhering to the regulations was authorized to arrest the 


To induce masters to be more watchful, a fine of eight 


110 
on the masters of slaves caught Violating the stat i 
EA Also, the 
ove : 


pjave got thirty-nine lashes act Heh diay whippi 
: pi ng po 
The Provincial Assembly's es 
Ponse to the y | 
prising was 


"An a és 
and Punishing the Conspiracy and 


rection of Negroes, and oth | 2 | ‘ 
sur ’ er Slaves," Mostly the new law | 


Act for Preventing, Suppressing, 


In 


reiterated earlier Instructions to police and, when necessar i) 
REET Tay 


nish slaves. Reflecting, 1 iy 


E as the Common Council had, the fact wy 


that owners played a crucial part in policing Slaves, the Pro- 
yincial Assembly reacknowledged the owner's power, in all and PeT 
case, to punish slaves in ways short of taking life or limb. At 

the same time, the law insisted on the responsibility of owners to 

account for slaves at all times, and to answer personally for slaves' 

misbehavior. The law notified not only owners, but everyone, of _ 

the duty to police slaves, and provided fines for anyone who saw | 
but did not report slave mischief. Further, the law stiffened 


penalties for anyone abetting slave misbehavior. For example, not 


only were persons "entertaining" slaves liable to the law, "any 


a r e ~ 


person...knowing of such Entertainer of any Slave...and dole]s 


not discover the 


ll 
uc” "ha 
+ „r otheri person “Harbours tig: Peco new ative [and] assi 
! Ssistino" 
evous Slave was "liable to tapiti ig a 


` hi i 
s l mise alue of such slave," 
Tormece n TE Publicly there was "a 

common Whipper 


k ae at any po To prescribe public punishment 

t | po  1a® allowed slaves jury trials (although without the right to 

— E jire mptory challenge of jurors), if their owner agreed to "pay 

i ; i charge of the Same." Justices of the Peace, "in conjunction © 

ki An five of the principal freeholders of the County," decided 

F punishment for slaves when jury trials were not employed. Private i i 


_ punishment, of course, fell to owners. s a) 


The New York slave code relied heavily on the deterrent i 


Í | i affects of exemplary punishment. Punishment, however, was ex post | i t 
$ -~ facto and of little comfort to the victims of slave crime. 


Prevention was preferred. Thus, attention focused on keeping 
slaves from acting in groups or having access to weapons. It was | 


"not lawfull for any...Slave to have or use any Gun or Pistol but © 


in his Master's or Mistresses’ pre: 


bal? 


| | 1123 
"njn Case any Slave shall PERRET 


: ny Fre M n tE RUG 
rofessing Christianity," the ya. | cman or Woman, 
p 


(not extending to life or limb)." “[T]he pains of D h tan 
3 K eath in such — 
panner and with such circumstances allen they shall merit aatenad 
and require" 
was the final penalty applied to Slaves for murder. ra d 
> pe, an 


arson. Bab 


iy 


In addition to clamping down on slaves, the Provincial Assembly 
touched the subject of freedmen. Suspicion had falien on the 
connection of free Negroes with the Uprising, 


‘but even before that | 

Fi n og they were little welcomed in the City. Theirs was an odd position. | 

a Almost without advantages of content and possession, free blacks | 

5 : | were allowed little by the society. Frequently left without means 7 

a of support and without employment, they were often worse off than — ' 

glaves: oye ‘LOHR, ani se Lon teaained | 

A case that occurred in 1671 showed the vagaries to which a | 

eee l free Negroes in New York City were subject. Manuel Angola and bega: | 

‘ames | j.. 

a d Domingo, two free Negroes were informed by ‘the Mayor's Court, "that 


w 
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The Assembly further deprived the freedmen's Status by 


geclaring that “no Negro, Indian or Mullatto that shall hereafter 


pe made free shall...possess any Houses, Lands, Tenements, or 


Hereditaments." Simultaneously the law increased the difficulties 


of "hereafter be[ing] made free" by requiring any owner "setting 


at Liberty any Slaves" to produce "two sureties not less than the 


sum of Two hundred pounds." In 1717 a law somewhat relaxed the 


restriction on manumission by allowing sureties to be received from 
any person, not only the owner. Nevertheless, manumission remained 
restricted. Now, not only had lack of privilege permeated the slave 


status, it continued beyond formal enslavement and, in a sense, began 


2 
to close off the possibilities of liberty after slavery. 


of New Amsterdam ’ 1653- 


p s p À ar 1] 
Tada Marthrus Leer 
Ae JUG Korto aR? 4 oe N : 
hy j i 


rhe point of violence, but to protect themselves a 


sion of slave misbehavior, 


ag mone tation accomplished one end 


regulation tried for another. Yet some citizens felt more was 


necessary to remove the problems with slaves, these persons 


called for the removal of slaves, 

| Governor Hunter expressed the point of view in a message to 
the Assembly. "The Late Hellish Attempt of your Slaves," he 
wrote, "is sufficient to Convince you of the necessity of putting 
that Sort of men under better Regulation by Some good Law for the 


purpose." Further, the Governor urged the Assembly ‘to "take 


away the Root of the Evil [and] Encourage the Importation of white 
Servants." The New York assembly did not act on thesuggestion, but 
other colonies understood the message and, within the year, for 


i, F ER s nals. e Sii f i s } i a 
example, Pennsylvania prohibited further importation of slaves an 


Ader Jmportation.o& slaves. 


ied a duty tending to hi 


ux Fer E 
the Supe at 


Massachusetts lev 
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THE CONSPIRACY OF 1741 


1. 
The external circumstances of New York in 1741 much resembled 


those in 1712--war, political rivalry, economic downturn, and 
strains from municipal expansion. Passing time also brought new 
trials. Adversities so disrupted New York in 1740 and early 1741 
that lieutenant governor George Clarke proclaimed "a day of public 


1 
according to one contemporary, because 


ul 


fast and humiliation,' 


"the calamities with which we had of late been visited. 


eS E ee ae 


ss 
New York Weekly Journal, 20 April, 20 May 1741. The most 


complete primary source of the conspiracy is a compilation of records 
from the trials of the alleged conspirators. The compilation was 
nade by one of the trial judges, Daniel Horsmanden, esq. a ae 
third justice on the Supreme Court of Judicature in = ee an 
rendered many of the sentences of execution. a e SKIN 
Horsmanden, see Charles W. Spencer S CRY (j93811944], IX, 236-237, 


: York 
ican Biography [22 vols.; New ‘ 
a B uams “naniel Horsmanden, Eighteenth Century New 


Yorker." Ph.d. dissertation, Fordham University, ag eniin | | 

introduction, CO ae Oe aa ed fa Nema KOT SLE was reissued 1 | 

was published originally p eat the one used in this chaprer-~ 
Beata Ai Deke ee 


at London in 1747. A second editt on” cy or a History 
appeared in 181 itle a Histol. 


$ 
— 
= 
re 


CK AOn = kit 
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e calamiti : 

mnog es included the coldest and 
in RENE which, through extensive losses of 1 K: oy 
of livestock and 


crops: created ruinous food shortages in the Cit 
i y as well as the 


In addition, 


pad times of 1737, and both money and work were scarce--the latter, 
for some white craftsmen, due to competition from slave labor 

Moreover » the War of Jenkins’ Ear which trailed into King George's 
War--put ting the major European powers in battle almost around the 
world--drained men and money from New York, interrupted its commerce, 
and excited fears usual to a vulnerable coastal town in a frontier 


province: fears of betrayal from within and invasion from erengatee 


PE ———— 


by Thomas J. Davis. Undoubtedly Horsmanden had biases which obtrude 
in the text; to indicate when Horsmanden admitted he was offering 
his interpretation as opposed to where he asserts to be reproducing 
the notes here give the section of the book being cited--i.e., 
preface, introduction, journal of the proceedings, and conclusion. 


On "calamities" see New York Conspiracy, 69. 


1 i; s f 

See Patricia Bonomi, A Factious People (New York, 1971), esp., 
ch. IV; Douglas Leach, The Northern Colonial Frontier (New York, 
1966), 103-106; Richard Pares, TaAmerican Versus Continental Warfare, 


1730-2763." poaa i ee tees 2 G0) co acos 
> mS "4739-1763 (Oxford, 1939)3 


his War and Trade in the West Indies, 

New York Conspiracy, 69. New York's fear concerning the war and 

its frontier position js readily seen in the comments from ‘spina 

1740 onward in theNew York Gazette and the New York Weekly Journa-; i) 
Berthold Fernow, (eds.); Documents | | 


also, see E.B. O'Callaghan and : 
Relative to the Ae History of the State of New ee er | | 
Albany, 1856-1887) V1, 162; and id Van Dagr (edie ietin E 

of Counte 1 “HERaeosme Lene 783," New rk State  aptoahlldiice serrate’ 
No. 58 (Albany, 1902), 335. For threat of slaves as a ork, 1943), 
See Herbert Aptheker, Negro Slave Revolt cha of Cases 
esp., 19-20. Hear i 


tem 


MAEA iI, Boe: s. 
ce of New York 
pee a ee 
ork, Liis y 
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mate e 
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tkg 


urc 


On one h 
) and, PO niini daidan 
n the city by calling for -he garrison 


of 2 slave conspiracy. 


; 


hand it introduced 
another suspicious individ 
uals and ideas in 
to 


the City: ovara ial and hate Pe 


particularly suspicious to the citizens was a 
L2 a a group of | 


axe 


recently enslaved Spanish speaking blacks. From the beginni 


"Spanish ne 1 
these Spanish negroes, were outspoken and recalcitrant. In time 


they impressed the "York negroes" as fighters and suggested that __ || 
other Spaniards might soon attack the City, especially if the blacks i | 
rose up. General James Oglethorpe, governor of Georgia, contributed | 
to that last notion in a letter to lieutenant governor Clarke. \ 
Oglethorpe warned that, through a prisoner taken during a recent 


expedition against the Spanish in Florida, he discovered ake spies 


sent throughout British North America ‘to burn the principal 
soos New Yorkers, haughty: he "Spanish 


had been 


magazines and forts. Pern 
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ersons, had plotted to burn do : | 
other P urn down New York and 
and murder most 


jts 9,000 white inhabitants. That triggered private 
e and public 


igation in the City to dete kia ay 
invest rmine whether such a l 
a plot existed. 


ai of that investigation and the facts it uncover 
covered 


jmedi 


conspirac 


ately became controversial and have remained so ever since 

| since, for > 
ies often are difficult to prove. As the word "conspiracy" 
suggests» those charged with it stand accused of planning secretly 


Hence most of the weight of accusation hangs on indirect evidence 
and imp lication--guilt by association. Evidence, even when sufficient 
by legal standards to produce conviction, almost invariably leaves 


* 
vas i} a ate g® -K sh a À g gt s 
è ETA ERA ict Hanta ia 
RA te 2 ie DRC LS ea 


room for reasonable doubt. 
Many New Yorkers in 1741 had doubts about the action. © ‘eect 


some it seemed horribly silly and almost absurd that slaves, even Ii 


with help, could have created or succeeded in such a scheme as Hy 


suggested by the conspiracy. Nevertheless, the scheme was taken very 


seriously in Court and by many citizens; as a result, ochd isi 
poh Ve YORK, pa 
sc th 


Ox 


bl ks were b rned at. the stake, sixteen were nadae ‘along 
A = teat Week iy Rews-Lectee Tekh May, 18-25: FEMS y teas yi 


off as am example Bais o Admitted) 
y, Many whites 
in 


cution seemed 
the prose Somewhat paranoid, N 
rtheless, descri 
ption 


of the whole episode as s tentimely an ed Sigs ons nena ia 
x eria overshadows 


demas ments h 
details and P w ich reflect the 
nature of black 
protest 


to enslavement--a fact uses aid not miss th 
= eyes ae meg Yorkers 


Contemporaries had answers to the question whether a conspi- 
racy existed in truth, but historians generally have not seen the 
significance of those answers. Conspiracy existed. The facts left- 
no doubt about that. Uncertainty centered on what the conspiracy — 


was in fact, for there were several conspiracies: different persons 


"t 


saw different ones. During the trial proceedings, the prosecution 
i RF = yatta Dori, “The Slave Conspiracy 


ay 


Eer 4 tit » University, 19538) Tyi tec 
, of. FGA Yor! 2% (1968), 
and Papers of Cadwallader Colden, EEE re The: Nei York 


Historical Society, Collections, 50-56, 67- 68 (New York, 1918+- 
1923, 1934-1935), Vol. 167.3 265-266, 270-272 | Clavey -and 289-299; 


the“ Bos ston Weekly News-Letter ky 7-14 May, 18-25 J tiot siciaeri 
74] 


} 120 . 
onstructed one grandiose Conspiracy from a Mumbdrnof element 
c i Of : nents 


seul d exist and which were connected, 1 
tha 


"What we saw with our eyes, and heard with our ears,' 


atemporary put it, suggested that 
co 


as one 


the people ‘in’ general, might. be 
of the necessity there is; for 
that has negroes, to keep a 
eye over them, and not to ne 
with too great liberties, 
make use of to the worst p 


and confederating together in mischief... IA 


every one À 
Watchful 


ndulge them 


this "mischief" was a center of attention. Most New Yorkers tended 
to agree that blacks were naturally annoying and vexing. Several 
pservers in the months from April to August 1741 suggested that the 
o 


behavior of blacks had gone beyond that point. -No longer did slave 


gaved the COWN ETOR 
l E A Pit? t iI pete C3 th ry F town DEEE a Gat 
he: historiography, see Annette Dorf, "The Slave T 
1741," (Master's Essay, Columbia University, oy) ene p 
e "The Negro Plot of 1741," New York History, 22 ( : 
3 


124-139: Ulrich B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery (New York, 

s e J % 

1918) 469-471; Walter Penei, "New York 'Negro Plot' of 1741, 
3 > 


t 1902, 
Saturday Chronicle [New Haven, Conn.] 28 June nee Taha 
pacurday BBO Se = 3 ; » GN ‘gas e 3% J ~ ra ry eT ; a nae 
a typescript of which i | =- ee. e 
Ingersol Ta 
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qispenavior only try the patience of white 
83. 


icy. be Sar } M oe 


1 
janger "aS everywhere, 
-Y k pigot Slave. Say 


To begin with, a suspicious ra 
Sh of ten fi 
res--eight o 


rred within six days-- The 
„hich occu ys--had ruined or thr 
eatened parts of 


the City- The first of the fires was the worst: supposed1 
sedly it 


pegan on the roof of the governor's house and spread from there to 
sonsume in approximately an hour and a quarter, much of Fort. 

george, the official seat of royal government in eS ee eee A 

yiolent winds whipped the blaze, blowing sparks onto the shingles 
of houses outside the fort, endangering them, and threatening to _ 
purn down the town. But, although the fort continued to burn all 
night, a rain shower in the late afternoon cooled the blaze and 


saved the town from more destruction.” TARTE 


A week later fire struck another- section of town but did 


little damage. A- week Atte teks ' RAPER, van, Paik = apse 


» ke} 


burned down. 


1. 2 da á i à — ee hd oe A, FE ove 
LNG eS 7 4 iy eur & &. 47 &. Seek, as 3 par aie * UR. D OS 


É t w a T £ £ ace 
1 : enead home to hio masher Bs, ording to ~ g9-100. 


"Journal of Proceedings," passim., esp., 


Horsmanden 
ressed with general temper described in 


Compare atti cudes exp 


Thonann. in Colonial America, 
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h Mur 
„orning Josep ray's 3 stable burned: partially, reat baste." 
s e same day-- 


gunday» April 5t 


heaa white woman overheard Quaco, 
> 


a black slave, say 


| aka it, by-and-by. “al The 
following day Share were four blazes in the Cie dad, “those 


npires Fire, Scorch, Scorch, a krii 


Although no proof of arson existed, particularly the Tase $ 
our 


s aroused jaapie Ion. 


M At: act rf 
oe Quaco! a i re incited distrust of licks 


‘they ig 1 


as the culprits. That distrust deepened with ‘the £ fice. at i Feedericn i 


Philipse Uc} storehouses A nunber of persons saw "the tiatia 


& > 4 on i 
hi 


: cheir household gooda 
at the site before the fire and fleeing me! scene afterward. Jota 


` ae 
weir Et. 
rans tine Tas of 


peterson testified later that he ree Cuffee coming o out of the door 


EPA £ 7h CEN Los ® to Tis ‘i and E 
of the storehouse." Jacobus sroniemneraa, who was on the roof of 


~ `% ” t 4 -> gœ te 
Tee § ne Wit strangers. 


the storehouse, testified that 


there being a great many shingles pulled off 

the roof, he could see down into them, and | 
espied out Cuff in the storehouse next to | 
that on fire, and he was letting himselfings, secompante: 
down through the laths in order to catch 

him, but he was hindered by a natl,catehings throughout 


hold of his breeches. 
Ow l : nok caly of stolen goods, but Likewise of 
wile Stoudenburgh was curiae care Moe to tear his pants, ey 
p e vas 
odgers, that were street e i imay parece. ate $; 


"nade very good s 
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24 i 


"making it ov 
—eports 8 er several garden ¢ : i} 
ences in great meee " a | 


ursued and apprehe d t wa f yitik 
e was P n ed, howeve, ho 4 
er, "and H? é and i 
| 


several negtoam ee i 


ja 


H 


et in the streets 
who were m Sat means hurried 
suk to wl | 
fan. | 


"[I]n a a few days,' ' as tensions i somewhat sub ra 
s ed, 


“those 


ainst whom mothi, 
[Negroes] ag ng in particular w | 
as alleged, iri is 


n2 

; Th 
qischarged." at did little to settle the agitation. ‘Not onl 
. o y 


had the fires been alarming, they had Provided occasion for 
numerous 


thefts. It was usual when there was a fire j in the Clty tee oare 
se 


: 2 i by ee a CORSE ie ack~-—z & 
residents in the threatened section to eos their “household goods 


ert rhe morning 


for safekeeping. . Many New Yorkers "had qene so s 


the rash aE” 
fires. To their dismay, “they "often ieee 1 et lanes aed J 


Rite Cie Som tyt AAT Ss EA he POLE on ñ p ATREA i 
lot to thieves. Again, blacks were suspected along “with E ipera." a 


the east gide of Serly's, the other on the 


man no proof of the source 


With fie R siate Brandan ‘guard. ganador: the City by orders 


of the lieutenant governor, the aldermen and assistants, accompanied 


by cone tee eee conducted "a general search of all houses throughout 


‘mc, OVI om another source provided some proof. 
‘They J to voked "not only of stolen | goods, Are Likewise of 


hié rape 


the tou 
geas 


that 
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e things. ° -which cher alder Concreta 
Pe "som en thought improper foe ed 


ing the condi Elan of slaves, which 


ynbeco™ 
nl 


aoe [probably] they were 


may | 


onestly by." 


ne me h No evidence of crine existed however.” 


7 


Most of che ‘suggestions enae b 


erigi 


> 4ines 


lacks were. connected Were the 


4 
wan Fy 


fires and robberies began only as “suspicion, ‘While: Cuffee 5 vas 


r 


BNO wt Bad 


found at and fled from, the scene of che fire at Philipse' s 3 


+ Ft the 
4 
= a ro a 


storehouse, no one saw him actualy set pas tire. Nor was there 
f a Anite * ot ae 
CURSI J6 oken p 


flagrant evidence in che: other. cases. "Quaglee-aee tee ‘che specific 


orders of the lieutenant governor--had been at the fort the morning 


Şi ` 
Ì e Jjudees called kits s 


it burned, put what did that prove? Also, after Captain Sarly's 


& of F i ten Keepers of 
Negro, aden had made some cheeare: the piek of Agnes Hilton 
arraigned for entertaining 
and Ben Thomas--one on the east ‘Bide a Sarly' = the other on the 
a ae aw . Lm the 3e 
aie oae Nevertheless, there still was no proof of the source 
l < town was e fine of bS and 
of the fires. . 
id the lignte wa a fine of 


gi sci 


‘ Yv 
hl ag 4 A 


In rene evidence í from another source proud 
These were. g Gh, SNOEK Lique 


some proof. 


bbery at Hoggs' Provided matt 7o 


re Clp ay 
Dame | 


Not everything that went on Be tween ica. si ake 
n Caesar, Prince, an 
nee, and the 


yet several things 
Caesar and Prince, 


qughsons was uncovered during their trials, 


tablished irrefutably, ae 
were es z along with twenty 


to thirty other blacks, had frequented Hughson's alehouse and had 


been entertained and served liquor there, Patently, that violated 
several laws. On a couple of occasions » Constables had ‘broken up 
such gatherings at Midhsoita. 

He was not the only person "keeping," as the Judges called it, 
"a disorderly house." In the wake of his trial, ten keepers of 
public houses throughout the City were arraigned for entertaining 
slaves and serving them liquor in violation of law. In these 


cases the heaviest sentence handed down was a fine of b8 and 


imprisonment until the fine was paid; the lightest was a fine of 


6p and immediate discharge. 


g liquor and entertainment 


ites 


These were no maj or cr 


Fat 


“a more was involved than a drink or diversion for slaves: s | 

à eg a placks illegally frequented the “disorderly cee = a 

: T | | | varcunstances of those visits implied a series of other illegal 
“ay : | | actions: Slaves had assembled in other Places, at various times 

ià oe y à | | P rea without permission, reid with white Prostitutes 2 

+ o3 ee | | and criminals, engaged widely in theft andis on occasion, in arson, 
nogo , i - authorities were of the opinion that if such "mischief" 
avia n soht {nued unchecked as it He York City would be in a shambles 
dogs : e ‘ l | like the recently burned fort. | 


own household, 


hye i; ht 
jinga we kaos woat tany 


PR 
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2, | j 3 noto á 
Not the immediate impact of each act of mischief exci d 
cite 


! soncern, it was together that the acts of 5 misbehavior displayed th 
4 , 


| rendency of blacks 5° wok for expanded liberties, And expanded 


jiberties for slaves had dangerous implications for the society 


gestraint and regulation were ee parts of the oyetan of 


Hra ei 
€ move ae 2 


slavery, as they were weakened the system was weakened, To the 


t j 
; + TY.) had 
cks had gone 


quthorities that meant society was exposed to extYeme danger, 
2 Blacks at liberty were likely to cause injury. “As Justice Daniel 
4 Horsmanden wrote, “indulge them with too greek liberties...[and] 
we find they make use of lit] to the ETIR "purposes." oes Smith 


agreed, we shall not be quite Bare te cots "eill “ne Wicked 


, vifte in to be the 
race are under more restraint, or their ae EA reduced 


Sandy, and Jack, GCodweis ; 


na 


Jaser wee, pea 
To New 3 1 
eee 


are capable of; for 
that those among them 
kindest masters, who 
had the most liberty, 
in whom their masters 
confidence, insomuch, that 

have put their own swords PP A tee 
in the expectation of being defended oF ws 


them..., did nevertheless turn 
greatest villains. megre 


it was notorious, 


» who had the 

fared best, and 

nay, that those . 
placed the greatest 


As evidence of this, Horsmanden pointed to the recently discovered 
mischief. From the petty act of sneaking a drink, blacks had gone 


on in groups to talk (whether idly or not) of burning the town. 


"[O]n a Sunday afternoon, a month before the firing of the 


fort, over a bowl of punch...at Hughson's,' confessed Quack, 


"fothers] voted him..., as having a wife in the fort to be the 


person who should fire the fort, Sandy, and Jack, Codweis'; 


n2 


Caesar, and Guy, Horsfield's; were to assist him in it. 


Whether or not they got around to doing it, the talk was contagious. 


Sawney told Sarah "at the pump in the neighbourhood. . . 


Ged. de-n, all the. white speoplesedthatei fi he shady tiduihta: powan, have 
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get extinguished the fire and resolved finally, tose : 
Send Sawney awa 
y 


. Diana "put 
to Albany put fire in the shingles of Mr. Machado! 
° (9) sS 


' according to Sawney; and, 


t 
e n 
: in a Passion, because her 


pistress Was angry with her, took her own youn child f 
young rom her 


and laid it int È 
preast, he cold, so that it froze to death," 
Thievery added to the recalcitrance. Blacks were not simply 
pilfering, they were organized in an underground called "the | 
Geneva Club." As the story of how it got that name indicated, the | 


club was not a recent venture in 1741. "It happened about five or 


six years ago," the story went, that 


a cellar of one Baker, a tavern keeper in 
this city, had one night been broken open, 
and robbed of some Geneva [gin]; many of 
the parties concerned were detected, viz. 
several negroes, of which Caesar and Prince 
were two principals; and all that were 
discovered were chastised at the public 
whipping-post. From thence...they became 
distinguished among, each other by the name 
of the Geneva Club. 


x » a ie gà ; M ya wy 
it was said at òpe poini 


ao 36 ablished, it ‘had contacts to dispose 


Not only was the c 


aes POP. 


r i hig a | 


of whater 


ghson fitted in there; 
gu 


know 


Again Hughson was not alone. 
a shoemaker and alehouse keeper, 
william Kane, a soldier, 
apparently handled much business, 


portation from the province" probably because 


friends in town,’ 


by him.""2 Apparently they did, including a relative, 


William Romme. 


acc’ i © TOR Bime t 
"[A]t several times," according to one report, John Romm 


| 3 
: ; ' n 
had got from blacks "goods of several kinds. 


he was a fence and, 


ing them to be stolen. "l 


among others--also acted as fences. 


as he said, 
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in part, hanged for 
oe yiction "of having feloniously xetelveds’ Atire Stolen goods 
> 


‘Several other whites--John Romme, 
John Coffin, a peddler, and 


"he had a great many 


"and tle best in the place would stand 


alderman 


7 3 y | tter," after "making a _ 
he received "fifty or sixty firkins of butter, 


n F paves ag t Vice tp repaints i 
b in with Caesar to get him as much butter as he could, and 
arga 


i erians ment med weal sanre ation Bran hired 
to give him fifteen shillings a firkin for it; but Caesar ins 
was 


J 


on twenty. né Als 


¿itered gome of tae 


Romme 
He got off lightly with "trans— 


For instance, once 


That the cloth coat Romme has 


his back, with a Cape to it, LS . t actiona 
by Caesar from a countryman' s boat hase 

Hughson' Sese, 3 [and] R 2 gave Caesar Lee. the &lt ions 
ten shillings for it, sais 


on another occasion the members of the Geneva Club had been busy 


"Caesar and Prince," 


PAY tent.” 
reports against them, "had stolen twenty pieces of eight out of 


gilis’ boat, and a new shirt and a pair of new stockings.2 penidet, 


a A 


there were Hoggs' robbery and the robberies during the fires.. 


, Or 


The crimes of Caesar and Prince, the recalcitrance of Sawney 


nge 


and Diana, and the host of other illegal activities by blacks 


indicated that in their own ways at least some slaves were changing 
and the damage blacks 
the circumstances of enslavement. The crimes he damage | 
did in the City during 1741 were not passive acts. The actions were 
: n 
erted against the restraints and regulations of enslavement. I 
ex ins A A EIT 


' restraints and 
9 a pk Ba ky A Aar RY MA | | 


regulations Hea I pepe. 


Fa 


ci rcumstances of enslavement, | 


ely accommodation, but 


r 


produced reveal them as a form of Protest. 


Usually "revolt" 


the former conveys a sense of definite, direct, and forceful action 


ee es ee 


theplatter soundeytooimuch like a whining complaint. Certainly it 
sounds inadequate as a means of overthrowing slavery --immediately or 
ultimately. Protest is not, after all, rebellion.” Juan de La 
Further, the manner of black protest was peculiar for the 
time--but so was their situation. The more usual methods of protest 
were closed to slaves. To petition, to speak out publicly asa _ 
group or to send representatives to the authorities implied the 
recognition or, at least, the presumption of some rights that would 
be honored. After solidification of the slave status in colonial 


America generally, as in New York after recodification of the slave i} 


. i K aiaa + ther legal 
anad otrad Jaw, spoke OF justice, and tried ú 8 


code following the plot of 1712, Wik re 
ves had few ns 
à > if 


rights, and those they might have teen any, recognized 


allowed were Subject to the 


hts of masters. This left tha «1... | 
in - ft the Slave with little leeway for 


common pro test e 


forms OF Pee TAS Po enentNEGAE o rONaE fOMLWARVanstinion Weta 
customs of slavery being challenged. f If a slave presumed more 
there was likely to be a rude awakening. The case of Antonio de 
st. Bendito, Antonio de la Cruz, Pablo Ventura Angel, Juan de la 
Sylva, and Augustine Gutierez--known in New York as"the Spanish > 
negroes"—-well illustrate*thist probable alternative for protest.” 

Among the crew of the Spanish ship seized in 1740 by Captain 
John Lush, the black Spaniards--because of their color--were - 
SEATI lawful prize by the Admiralty Court at New York and sold — 
in town as slaves while the more light-complexioned members of the 
crew gee? kept in jail as prisoners of war. The "Spanish negroes" 
f justice, and tried other legal 


petitioned, cited law, spoke o 


vere treated as Staveb 


we ? Gogi 3 
ipRiye aS shat 


change whe t 


of the society. Wac T Sold, Teava what they 
rat ie ; £ i PM ae hited. r 
Á Ay TN g Je Cù vir y ? j ig na TT rh n 
The system : saw to it, however, chats few ctreunstances E ‘ 
lai í pe 
3 ; Sue GE- Uor ES a ta. oe g 
blacks to Prot eai: The mech ee of soc: ences of 


as possible. Public practice was against black protest. Wherever 
blacks were supervised, their overt actions were circumscribed. This 
allowed covert action as a more probable alternative for protest.” 


In New York, blacks slowly, quietly, secretly took liberties 


denied to them. It was clear in 1741 that they evaded curfew, 


assemb led unl 
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Jearly countervened Daa of socia 
c 


i l control 


EE? coul Ra eluded restraint 
; “s ON Li S gy Siow É e 
d punishment, and slipped occasio 3 uye 
an 


nally from their shackles. In 
mE war svar of living Characterized byo 
oit though, they were doing aine most persons Oppressed in a 

i Antes ‘Te Were S6Pects short 
wiety, do- They tried to change wha 
; Ak 


of ite 
| t they could, leave what they 
e ocan Daprowedeqen Soi the slave’, 
1d not, and understand the difference between the two. They 
cou harsh Whippings gad “ailpractices such 
m attempting to ‘reform some of oe 


imediate circumstances of 
E 3 S 3 oF i 


1 uine 3.45 KE ve been stopped. inprowenents 
their lives. : 


rew 
b S 


anpis, in the quantity atid quality of 


VOEtapticone gach as semial violations 


jw 


extremes of wisuse sid not ocito resenteddt of 
ronge existed. <Cuffee, for instance, resented 


aR ini we. 
> people had too much, end others sc Deris: 


ye waT =. Shel 5. N a 6 He 5 +e i 4 mut ap dnt governor 
=- ka b 5 ? à a mE i> of 9 + b > je * 
+ ES h d ~ ¥ m p 


i 
AE | 
| 
1 
ii 
Bit 


3. ae thse wi il 
A further question en er “"aischiaf i} 

She gedherdiaw todita r l i 

d? As enslave lnt aA Slavery have been W 
reran A mititin Sraoe: Teen i 
ific sets of circumstances j characterized by W 
spec ances, there were aspects sho [i 
rt of its W 

abolition which"might have ‘been improved--eyen from the 
slave's i 

viewpoint. Abuses such as harsh whippings and malpracti ‘ 
as neglect of genuine illness, might have been. etic ict , 
might have been made, for example, in the quantity and quality of | 


food, clothing and shelter, Corruptions such as sexual violations 
might have been eradicated. 1 

Even where extremes of misuse did not occur, resentment of 
real or imagined wrongs existed. Cuffee, for instance, resented 
that "a great many people had too much, and others so little." 
Gifted resented being kept from his wife by the lieutenant governor. 
atesat resented lack of complete personal freedom. Slaves enter- 


tained at the "disorderly 


RITA AES PEE 


„jth white prostitutes, and those who committed th 
o ier ' 'mi c " 
resented social repression of their basic huma schief, 
n ur 


ges. 7 ià 
As long as society denied the bas Of with dz, 
1S of ‘Slaves _ 


N and Slaves Sought these needs however 
they could. Immediately, of TARR 1 


-oom £0F reform existed 
their efforts netted “nothing 


more than a drink of whiskey, f eminine companionship laughter 
ee SNe he SO SE = ey aes are VO Aid 


more clothes, spending money, or simply the “Satisfaction of doing 


ething prohibited. 


an Yet, these actions became a first step on 


a journey to rebellion. A little change whetted the appetite for 


- more. sustained forog would 
it was no S Š ; i 
Perhaps it ` t intentional, but in adjusting their 


grievances in the manner they did, blacks got caught on a growing 
progression of complaint and resentment. Enslavement supposedly 
was not harsh in New York. The extremities of the condition _ 


reportedly were few. Still slavery was slavery. od" RGeGS3RGRe2® | 


iP yeas « i  & 2 te 


its oppression was MR CEEReESA _ a person was owned, divested of 
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The same acts of ‘Stealth by which blacks 


Sought to evade 
rhe system of social control led them to 


a Confrontation yi with it, 
yeither fearless nor Audacious, acts of s 


tealth still challenged 
authority and demonstrated active Opposition to enslavement, 


Although the means were covert saad the immediate intention was 


narrowly focused, the seudpnsy, Of the “ebony madeepart of the 


a biis n? Woul LE 
system of enslavement Jess, effective, s ‘This brought lacks face 
“aptain'’s. for they 
to face with the power. Py coercion, : i. Epee that ioy 
e lie toulg WALS A AAA iin, 
Force was essent iaT artes that point. Force wieinacaty 
e: tag? thea head. Se t sentry and thrown 


i A a l SV STL 
would be required to overcome ee Sustained force would 


* te 


i > ihe 9 Nie g a the Liew? &fiané 
be necessary to MARREN liberty. tia Ta sink enslaved blacks and 


> the Foy Oueck alas spoke 
kept them enslaved; to end slavenent, blacks fed to end that 
‘aye $ tha fort vas burnt,” Quack 
ing the source of 
: is mi ht have Been done 7 destroy 
epee Ta z : there would be great alterations 
coercion or e by marine it merece ie or inoperative. The latter 


„are Bhat iia, the 
two seemed easie h 


A439 


dicated. It was a nihilistic unde 
era solution: by demolishing the 


Sele structure blacks could have completely Udari haa 
ves, 
Blacks in New ' York Gya talked about’ such a solution duri 
uring 


1: % 


According to Sawne ira ui Prough 
1741. Z out aT days before the fort 


Ts burnt," the Spanish Negroes EE ft Our sworda 


that if the Captain [Lush] ESTER ze, “long with 
them back to their own country, is sed 

ruin all the city; and the first house they — 
could burn should be the Captain’ S, for they l ? 
did not care what they did. [D]--nt Fut og aek aiao 
of .avb=--h, they would make a devil . of him.” Aii 


r being clubbed o 
poet ga roret- wer the head by a sentry and throm 


out into the street when he attempted, again st the lieutenant 


; i also spoke 
governor ' s orders, ;to.see his wife at the Forts g Bast} itvel gas an 
ci t; ack 
strongly. ‘{A]bout two days before the fort was burnt,” Quack asiwe 


ons ni 
"that in a few days there would be great alterations 


told Fortune 
lis,] the fort would be burnt," and he | 


in the fort, s... that 
esar was not reported as saying 


g 


3 
(Quack) was going to do it prog i! 
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much, put he did "pay Hughson tye 


eive Pounda" ge 


ei 
spanish pieces,... in order to buy pun ght shilling eina 


jactihe 
eae” Hg hess m And the goods we ere 
deliver ghson... went abroad with his ‘BOaey Raat Ee eta) 


psent three days, or thereabouts. despa s 
a ts, nd brought back with him own 


+ 


ie 4 |; T 
istols and “Es our sw ords"? than 


R i 


seven or eight guns, three p 


This purchase of guns poder g 
and talk of setting fire, “along with 


the actions ‘by blacks to evade the system of social control 
SO as 


TE i 
to snatch more berty, suggest at least tue" By vels of black. prot est 


in colonial New York City and a connection between the gn locale. 


> = Pit aS chp an ELNRE Hy OAS 4 t ; ~ TA 
level of protest--the more usual and more easily accomplished- 


was piecemeal adjustment of the oppressive circumstances that 


pT aai 


: erred mpect ficel) he. AY 20 py 
characterized the lives of black p hea The other level ‘was an 


pi 


attack aimed at the fundamental nature and source of the oppressive 


Between the two levels flowed a frustration that grew 
if Nee ITIS? wan visionary, 


circumstance. 


progressively from protest, to “reform, t 


“They tha ‘iiveid ala thd rogression between <b nea a te 


how infre 
„sed, OF ho crequently whi 
3 | Peds a slave we 
Quac Pe 
Quack and other blacks enslaved to 
the richest and most indulgent New Yorkers hing! pet 
AVGE awoteke 2englay 


ement was still 


from Caesar, Cuffee, Prince, 


d blacks conti 
espicable an ackS continued to d 
desP f re narisee tt. “To be their own 
"as one slave phrased i T TENE OEN 
masters, Sps Furased it, blacks had 
ANTY CIM fo do more than Tork 


ir rights and privil 
extend the cOn rgand privileges under Slavery. The 
, à Va RUGHE Diron y had to. 


1 
overthrow it. i ih 
in which č { 
a WES WS AN te 


there Was rash of fires 
That was not a ‘Simple act. It involved more than murdering 


slaveholders or eluding authority or even escaping the locale. 


slavery put blacks against the whole society, its entire structure. 


No one man enslaved blacks, nor was it an individual law or even al 


veS Live 


the laws that referred specifically to the Negroes: it was the 
entire community and everything in ite institution, From one per- 


iT} the ways in which slaves resisted amounted te 
For blacks to overpower, the City of New, York was) visionerysos: 
Le | | 
"They whetted their knives...and some said their _knives were sharp 
wetness * 7 ase EEE ick iiA e ak fees 


7 : < © 
31 Lila eet at 


ae ERE 
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btedly Sawney did 
as yndou : Sond DA moi and Quack 
SSES and 4 Cuffee 


; ea 
certainly Caesar had somethi ng in mind hs 


said they had.” 
when he got those "seven or 
Swords, "2 ‘oo What he 


eight guns, three pistols „and four 
to do, and whether the other lack» he fully i intended | 


W i 
ere going to translate their 


S throats and burning down New York 


was not demonstrated by completion of those actions. No th 
. roats 


vere cut, and while there was a rash of fires in which one white 


died, the town was not burned down. 


The Conspiracy of 1741 showed whites that after almost a 
century they could not yet keep slaves from disruptive behavior that 
weakened slavery, sapped the society's resolve to maintain fe: and 
prompted public opinion adverse to the institution. From one per- 


spective, many of the ways in which slaves resisted amounted to 


guerrilla tactics. In the open the enslaved had few chances against 


the society. When slaves were not in the open, the society found 


many whites did not want to continue to 


itself at a loss, and 


That was the STA 


nt of success, 
in all their actions they remained enslaved, 
Buts 


lement of failure. 
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. 


at 
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+88ting the Conspiracy » Second 

s an Omen and a Challenge » Particularly 

eae RN and provincial authorities such as the ‘attorney general 
E it ra = 


wri as 


_ The Conspiracy of -1741 was 


and the Supreme Court of J udicature, who were obliged to administer 
aw and order. Meeting on 23 April 1741. t | 

law and Noe? April 1741, the second and third _ 
Justices of the Supreme Court and "all the gentlemen of law in the 
town" decided to have special proceedings and preventive measures 


(the Lave) is comnitted,. do. no exert 
against "Ehia RRS of villainy in which white people were 
Opties, gush laws which 
confederated with them [slaves] e" "From the nature of such a 


z n to the Sood wild become 
conj unction," i the: authorities ‘thought " ‘there | was reason to apprehend 
‘ned inte anarchy and 


[tution i A ka 


there was a conspiracy of deeper design and more dangerous contri- 


vance than the slaves themselves were capable of." Thus a counterplot 
developed: "it was thought a matter that required great secrecy, 


are 


. ats } we (a rning 2 ADS 
as well as the utmost diligence in conduc of the.caauisy conce 
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ro assure it would Be) emhand led by those wh h 
SS WhO had «gq 


OMe a «a a corr 
of the Conspiracy, hes © s TIR Prey te: eh. ahs conception 


as. te ' á IS f' 2% ww i] 
& o E E SIROT riaz 
GASIS b i Fi ja i a I e 2 CALS 


as soon as possible, 
taken under care of t 


Chars ag the Grand Jury investigating the Conspiracy, Second 
r ta > 
eee Frederick Philipse displayed the men Th roan fs r of 
o 


the Conspiracy--the fundamental nature of ‘the society wae Ge eeake 
s 


The 


"We have the happiness of Living ats nder a as 


8 wmgratitude of thie biack 
overnment which exceeds 


© generally soft 
all others in the excellency of its constitution and laws," ne 7 
weheS, he naald, “they lige without cart, 


Philipse. He matned, 
S r Lea und cisthad antl put to Taka Tahi 
if those to whom the execution of Chem mee 
[the laws] is committed, do not exert Sad th 
themselves in a conscientious discharge à 
of their respective duties, such laws which consi dertag 
were intended for a terror to the evildoer, 
and a protection to the good, will become 
a dead letter, and our most excellent 
cons Edtutign turned into anarchy and == 
confusion.“ Ls place, than in the midst of the 
l vuaity sad gapine of their 


lust of these Yillatost"*, t0 the rapacious 
should thereby establish 
and freedom in the plunde 
slaughtered pa 


. 


"Tt is hard to say," concluded Smith, 


“whether the wickedness or | 
folly of this design is the greater."? ` ER 


the 
In attempting to figure out "the greater," Smith and Hoes 
: s 


revealed their notions of slavery, the society and the enslaved. To 
smith, the Conspiracy showed "the monstrous lene of this black 
ibe da He asserted, “their slavery among us is ee n Ae 
with great indulgence." Further, he said, "they live without pind 


and are commonly better fed and clothed, and put to less labour, 


than the poor of most Christian countries." Continuing, Smith | 


stated a common conception, although obviously contradictory considering 


the circumstances: _ 


the [the enslaved blacks] are really more 
happy in this place, than in the midst of the _ 
continual plunder, cruelty and Conte 
native countries, but notwithstanding Anitas 

matine apit i: ap bar “with which they have been 


kindne o 


treated amongst us 
attempt [alludin 
that this bruti 
mankind have m 


» yet this is the second 
& to 1712) o¢ the same kind, 
sh and bloody spe 


cies of 
ade within one age, 


ing his reference more Specific, smith Said, "that justice 
Makin 


ree | rovoked [during 1712], and the innocent blood that was 
Pe | in your streets, should have been a warning to all that 
Bee | r fter them." As far as Smith could see, the warning had 
had come a 
E | been properly considered, "(W]e shall not be quite safe," 
Vy | not bee 
r REN | cluded, "till that wicked race are under more restraint or 
ae | ee 
tmp E | smith co 
ca | ber greatly reduced within this city." Thus, he exhorted, 
von | num 
i i 4 p | their f the vilest 
A oe | to rid this country of some o 
the a a "do what in you lies 
a we q PEEP) 
w ee creatures . Referring 
= | Justice Daniel Horsmanden almost parroted Smith. Re 
iA Third Jus á 
i3 ns o 
i "abject wretches" and "the outcasts of the natio 
a 
pe to blacks as 
2. à 
the earth," Horsmanden declared: 
WF 


in this country[,] 
called slaves r 
E e ai far, very far a Ea 
e laves in other countries; a 
i r to that of thousands 
lot is 


people e 


Mowe wu ses were you at 
7N 5 p } nd 


rown Horsmanden told a EE TT 
"you have & 2 Fe the Slaves 
we jer burned te'a Fato with excess 
of liberty, aad your idleness has proved wot r ; 


is , hav ine given 


ie neg 

ai the opportunities of forming this villainous, and detestable 
A acters; whereby 

conspiracy; a scheme compounded of EE blackest and foulest Views 

Lad i i 3 aig 


treachery, pp aman ate as ane ingratitude, wl 


PLATA Tog Whe taken 
Incredulous that saves could iets of rebellion, Horsmanden 


DOE a4 pe Te ined another 


asked, "what could it be expected to aie Lin, in Aue account of any 


Liat ions a 4 e, but the 
rational and considerate person sno ne Jou. but aE: own ‘deeuietioat 
TE keying te control 


Horsmanden queried further, uhat. A eou prompt you to undertake 


so vile, so wicked, so moneti oni so PRE Ee and hellish a aor. 


iB Eh mtine t AAG iha ng 
m 
d SDE our own masters and benefactors? Ben, 
pa ce mur dee wn >A PA COMMESES, UTRAM LM CWE D The ta bk Was 
ns irator answered the third Justice in 
sentenced to death as a co P are chp thems T a keke 
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On 15 February 1742 apprehensions St akstedes | 
{3 oO : 5 
flared up in New York City. About Six o! A ğ 


purposely set. The first action of whites was to inquire " 
3 re "what 


negroes were in the neighbourhood, and their i at 
characters, whereby 


most suspicious might be 1a; ee . 
the 8 laid hold of and examined." Sho rtly 


thereafter, Widow Brandt's twenty-one year old slave Tom was taken 
into custody and later hanged. Some in the City wanted another 
. "negar hunt" with massive retaliations as the year before, but the 
City was tired of that. New Yorkers were weary of trying to control 
their siéverdpectal PEOD LEM endy Alsop: that ke wasipate ota 

Slave crime continued. It was the same routine: stealing, 


absconding, rowdyism, drunkenness, breaking curfew. The task was 


not to outlaw such actions, but to stop them. The City had an 


adequate code defining slave crime. Yet the elaborate system of 


amm oe meen 
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control in E rn for Satisfactory Sawi 
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joot from slave crime. 


; v "u 
ae 'tippling houses” so destructive to the moral rv 
als of servants 


slaves" were decried. : 
and § Yet the problem persisted. In eff 
. ect, 


the difficulty with slave crime was i 
n 
its roots in the City's 


structure and society: it was a general and a special ial 
socia 


problem. 


Experience showed New Y 

ork City that regulating slaves was, 
in itself, a special problem and, also, that it was part of a 
general problem. Three types of specific laws singled out slaves 
as a special problem; one type dealt with definition of the slave 


status, the second type provided for policing slaves, and the 
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Minutes of the Common Council of the City of New York, 1675- 
1776 (8 vols.; New York, 1905), IIL, 277-278; Minutes of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, 1673-1701, New York Historical Society, Collections, 
45 (1912), 192; New York Weekly Journal, 6 March 1737/1738; The 
Colonial Laws of New York from the year 1664 to the RevelXii® 
(5 vols.; Albany, 1894), I; 519-521; Charles Lincoln (ed.), Messages 
from the Governors, 1638-1906 (10 vols.; Albany, 1909), I, 659- 
660; New York Weekly Journal, % August 1742; especially on City 
ordinances, see Laws, Orders & Ordinances Established b the Mayer 
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very in im 7," Ph.d. dissertation, 
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niversity, 1938), ch. 4- 
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statutes that lapsed, or furnished Stipulations for new circumstances 
! To operate effectively the regulation of slaves involved the entire 
E i community 2 black and white. Hence » the regulation of slaves was 


entangled in the general problem of controlling conduct throughout 


rhe society, and of adjusting particular controls to meet change.* 


3 The first aspect of the general problem--controlling conduct 
A in the community-—-was difficult enough for New York City during the 
; l eighteenth century. The crux of the issue was enforcing observance 
: Í of law. The City essentially relied on the deterrent of exemplary 
; punishment or wrongdoings. Such an approach kept citizens from 
F , bles and Cards Sc: ta which 
z | VATU, fetes A AAN lation 
“4 r of being discovered. As long as the popu 
k = n à 1m Ot een ale | 
| i x sien udied; the discussion _ | 
: thas been much studied; the discussion — Ii 
= s, ‘The New York Slave Coda ihas we eae a eT erie first types | 
here is not intended as a re-a Ee Type two was discussed i 


effective police system was nece 
PaSary. to RaR 
Prev snes where 
possible or, in any case, to detect _Wrongdoers: ‘So they w ild b 
o they would be 
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in 3, real ienaa 
citizens felt unprotected from disorder, and they complained. For 
SSS 28 


The City was not prepared for the police task. 


put public morals and safety in jeopardy. 


annie. one petition from townsmen- demanded that the city government 


suppress those Gaming Houses, especially all 
Billyard, Truck Tables and Cards &c: to which 


are owing the Impovishment and Ruin of many atreets i it 
in this place, who having contracted a habi 


DEL RARP APE oa seront- 


of se CUNE EAER "disorderly houses," often 
en touched of 
e-for-all, and not infrequently, the Dg as Wl 
iders were routed.) Wi 


s citi 
zens did not feel Particularly safe from 


fre 
New York' 


danger when the municipal police power w ie Vali Meee \) | 
aes elmed by a dis- — Ny 

orderly crowd. Yet, two other governmental avaible 
ry, they are Ch Cuts were 


able to maintain order. 


il Ya Pill aes E piven © Lie pi ! 
ava  _ The garrison of royal troops at \ 


fort George were available for Protection, although mostly from | 
foreign threats or in EELS internal emergencies | such as during | 
the Uprising Of 2712. i The militia were evi ait aoe ates seit. | 
disturbances, a such as during the Uprising of 1712 and, also, i 
l | 


Left whole in 4 


during coe Conspiracy of 1742, SELL, the City had Buccs aa 
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to maintain order under aane circumstances. At night the 
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Distcevery. Lamp however, when iir simp.y 


i1unination on the streets at 


was apoa G onl 
Moonlight reek mea force to watch the 
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night until 1752. That year a small beginning was made on street- 


lighting at public expense with the purchase and erection of three 


test bet S 
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jamps at the entrances of City-Hall. Nine 

: 3 years later, receiving 
jssion for a levy for the pur i 
perm Purpose, the City established lamp- 


s and lamp lighters. 


ay This lighting was not uniform in the 


neighborhoods, nor very reliable. As the New York Mercury reported: 
In the most dark and Storm 

Lamps are most Necessary, i othey E n a 

latest and worst lighted, and sometimes —— i 
not at all and particularly Wednesday TANS ai 
Night, when there was hardly any passing — 
without lighted an ee city. ; apii 
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A force called the "watch" ' 


angement. In 


» rotating assignments among 
11 inhabitants living in the six wards 
a 


South of Fresh Water Pond. 
cording to the plan, every night from 9 p.m. to 4 a.m., during 
Ac 


and from 7 to 6 during October thru March, 
ight men supposedly were on watch duty, 
e 


April thru September, 


-As can be imagined, duty 
not popular and many tried to avoid it. Thus, 
- was at 


fines of 40s 
established for any one "Neglecting or Refusing to Watch as 
were sions 


7 said, or being Drunk on the said Watch, or leaving his watch 
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before his time of Vatchioga be expired, "] dt anid 
| This system lasted only until November 1734. -A new plan 

then set up a "constables. Weber et ormed by a constable and two > — 

squads of . five watchmen paid 45 10s for ce months of ae n 

alternate nights. In May 1735 the number of preety anal 

ten to six and the period of hire dropped to two months. 1h 


but 
l t enlarged to tuokin 
f watchmen continued to change: in, 1738.4 E E ee 


tasted six months, thirty-six men r Are F 


So, in 1743 the 


this paid watch which c costi the City £574, ates § 


ucitizen's Watch" returned. A military watch augmented it during 


the later years of King George! s War, tide which the City kept a 


tharit abiy 


watch of seven men. The Naw, York Gavia Characterized this watch 
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By 1775 another structure was erected, on Murray Street--the inf 
--the infamous 


"pridewell." 


Expanding police powers and prisons cost the City money at a 


time when paying its expenses was becoming more difficult as other 


social problems also demanded money. 


For example, poor relief and 


public health became more costly, especially after the 1740s. The 


City was forced to erect a poorhouse in 1736, a house for persons 


with contagious disease 
New York Hospital founded in 1771. 


did difficulties with wate supply. 


s in 1758, and to give municipal aid to the 


Fire hazards also multiplied, as 


In short, expanding public 
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one-third of Provincial taxes.} Yet, 


traits, especially since the City aei 


Somehow the City had to meet 
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1723, and had almost 


New York City' 


| p receding the War for American Independence, jf 172 
oS 3 the total 


n of th w 
papulatio e City was 7,243, including 1,362 "Neg: 
roes and other 


slaves." Eight years later th 
e grand total was 8,622, with 1,577 


| "placks." In six more years the City grew in total populati 
pulation to 


10,644, with 1,789 blacks. The next two decades were slow and 
an 


showed some declines in growth. In 1746 the City's grand total was 


11,717, including 2,444 blacks. Three years later, emerging froda 


the throes of war, the number of blacks was down to 2,358, as the 


total population increased to 13,294. In the next census, taken in 


1756, the number of whites and blacks decreased, as did the City's 
total--13,046. By 1771, however, a substantial increase showed: 


there were 18, 726 whites, ee g 137 Þlacks--a total of as 863. Thus, 


the City had enlarged alaaa E eer re e 1723, ee had almost 
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11,717 
1749 13,294 
1756 13,046 
1771 21,863 
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Source: Greene and Harrington, American 
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Transients, especially sailors, soldiers and slaves all shared 
in the City's growth and did more than their share in creating trouble 
for the authori tics edo with keeping the peace. With the continuous 


and substantial ielai of nbc nie core Fana lost to 
ripe as in the community at targe, : PRR ite. 
1 d order: groggeries flourished there, as did Lena on > 
soldiki thair efforts enric A athere. Thay oey : The ae 
Se requent drunken brawls. Lane 
thefts, occasional ape” ba sage profit, Tavern om aad a 
»: ir aa al was a burden to New ve then credit, | 
presence of British re nok slaves wouey, gave te | 
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to maintain order. Drur come again. This ete ie a. | 
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In addition, the press-gangs His Majesty used to take ee e 
or 


e ranks and to maintain ships with full eos... 
- P with full complements often pret 


cipitated violence in the streets as colonials refused servi 
| ce. 


Hobnobbing with the soldiers, sailors and other "rabble," 


slaves Frequently were involved with them in crime--fighting, 
gambling, whoring, and stealing. That came out clearly in the 

- Conspiracy of 1741. From oliexparapeceries slaves did Utell mee 
than avail themselves of liberties in situations already created by 
other misbehavior. Their position in the underworld of crime 
contributes to that impression. Usually slaves were not the ones 


profiting most from crime. 


In crime as in the community at large, slaves were foot 


soldiers: . their efforts enriched others. 
Rig SS ake 
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THE FORCES OF SLAVE Lapp TEN | 


Slave life in colonial Ney York City was generally confi d 
ne 


1. 


by law, by the tradition of interaction between the enslaver and the 
enslaved, and by the reciprocal relationships between individual 
owner and individual slave. Slave life was also significantly 
influenced by sex, age, skill, length of service, location within 
the City, size of the owner's Slaveholding, the owner's business 
and overall wealth. 

_A slave's situation often mirrored the place of the owner 
in society: the owners that were best off usually had the slaves 
that were best off--materially. Yet, few slaves differed signifi- 


cantly in social position. All followed a common pattern in 


1 
friendships, family arrangemGots. and labor relationships. 


Slaves befriended others in the same holding, the neighboring 
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tee might be found there, These were the SFouns the ar 
ps > Sat drank and 
frolicked together. Often, too, they were bedfe1} chee teak | 
= Tiekus T ows in misbehavior, 


acquaintances, like friends, 


nood, from the job, 


n S tended most 
often to be with the pener sort. such as ‘soldiers, sailors, the 
poor, and the criminal. ragse, Connections especially proceeded from 
common patronage of taverns and “disorderly houses" throughout ASS 


city. | n than from t} rorce : ok 


With friends slaves sought pleasure which Nean preps: 
sex. Several ‘disorderly houses" catered to that pleasure, as did 
the many freelancers rampant in the City. | As Dr. Alesadder Hamilton 
reported in his Itinerarium, "whoring" flourished, with a "general 
rendezvous" at the Battery where, anytime after dusk, there waited 
u2 
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Standards always present Problems in discussing the slave 


family. It was neither like the native African pattern nor like 


that of whites. Sui generis, the Slave family shared traits both 
of the European and the African family, Probably less from the 
influence of tradition than from the force of circumstances and the 
limited pleernat vee in which to group parents and Bisco, | 
No such thing as the slave family existed according to law in 

colonial New York City. In effect, of course, the slave family could 
not be denied actual existence, for a family is not merely a 

legal creation. It is a physical and psychological connection 


between people. Further, a family does not necessarily mean people 


, two 
living together in the same house. Nor does it necessarily mean 
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veen istes was functionally the simplest 


oo jm the first class of slave families. 
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siivsd each other in sexual relations and 
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Having only one mat : 
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t a time as a Measure of 
Of relati 
During t ins 
g the Course of life, slave did 
s did 


change mates for various reasons 
3 


is, however, problematic., 


in 
cluding circumstances beyond 


relationship. 
in a Pe Although the mores of the predomi 
nant society 


did not favor such practices at the time, in other societi 
es 
changing mates by divorce or exchange occurred. Indeed monogam 
’ 
among the whites of colonial New York City did not mean din 
only once during life. Moreover, promiscuity had a place in colonial 
family gelattons.} 


The second class of slave families involved parents and 


offspring. These families were more easily to distinguish. The 


È 
On attachment between slave mates, see David Humphreys, An 


Account of the Endeavours Used by the Societ for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts to Instruct the Negro Slaves in New York 
(London, 1730), esp., 7-9. See newspaper advertisements indicating 


bonds between mates: New York Weekly Post-Boy, 23 March 1746/1747, 
h, 19 November 1770. 


21 March, 28 November 1765; ‘New York Mercury, 5 Marc 

Also see Revolutionary and Miscellaneous Fapers in New York Historica! 
Society Collections, 11-13 (1878-1880), 13, ees Lo 
pretation, suggesti Suggesting ethatc'for most of the slaves RPI ay 
wee Fe Par icc ie slat areas an d that "most slaves TT e : 

as an aberration when they regarded it r see TS aetna of 
History of Negro Slavery in New York, 65-66. 07 RticnS or Black 
divorce and exchange, see Jacques Mc bil Civ ee ante Rise to 
Africa (New York, 1972), SP» Ta? xia, on patterns among 


Civilization (N k, 1968), esp.» n 
wivilization (New York, , lonial New York, 
whites, see Matteo Spalletta, pe” a (1955) 422-4403 Arthur 


ly from Colonial 


New York Historical Society Quarterly, 
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W. Calhoun, A Social History of the American Fam 


Times to the Present (3 vols.; 


of relations: 


offspring or, third, simply siblings l 


: t 


children, were the center of th 
e slave famil 
Y, just as in the West 


African family. Still, a child usually knew its father, and in 
fact, if male, frequently was referred to as his Hew for 
example "Peter's boy Cuffee." Enslaved fathers, on the average, did 
not live with mother and children; they were separate lots. Some 
enslaved fathers had children from two or three women; but the 


frequency of that pattern must be adjusted by sex ratio, differential 


morality, and relocation. Generally, barring interference from 


Cleveland, 1917-1919), I, chs. 
on the Study of the Colonial 
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if it were broken, children icra ldren remained bak 
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owner who supported slave children. And not 
wishing to 5 
ear the 


In bearing child 
ren, enslaved females occasionall 
y astounded 


people. One exceptionally fecund Slave woman gave birth 

one children, and another to twenty-six. on the prov HER 
colonial period slave women in New York City had fewer than i ' 
children. Some wanted no children and had none. Others, after 
having children, committed infanticide as did "Diana (Mr. Machado's 


negro) ...[who] took her own young child from her breast, and laid 


it in the cold, [so] that it froze to death. "3 
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i 

Franklin, The Negro Family, 17-36; Goodman, Black Bondage, 
85-112; Olson, "Social Aspects of Slave Life in New York;" for 
similar data but different interpretation, see McManus, A History 
ork, 64-65. On Cuffee's father, see 


of Negro Slavery in New Y 
The New York Conspirac (Boston, 1971), 62. 


Thomas J. Davis (ed.), 
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` On problem with slave owners and child support, see 
57 
exa iy Post-Boy, 17 May 1756, 10 January 4757. 
nple, the Ney T i 7 May 1770; New York Mercury, 
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eptember 1 aes Nee Meena History of Negro Slavery in 


4 February 1774; also see 
New York, 66. 
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Davis (ed.), The New York Cons 
cases of mothers killing children, see Olson, 
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adult females. Such a proportion only roughly expresses the 
e rate 


id-bearing - Migration, 


of chi infant mortality and fatalities in 


child birth are not accounted in such an index. Yet it present 
. en s 


the information contained in available census a Table 7.1 shows 
the ratio gurine the first three-quarters of ‘the eighteenth SS 
It indicates a steady decrease in the ratio among whites and a 
¢luctuation in the ratio among blacks which peaked seo mid-century 
and then declined to its ayes sauno The ratio among blacks 


averaged less than that among whites but rhe two Serene eluder< 


Thus, New York City's women had fewer children to care for as the 


eighteenth century progressed and black women had the fewest ~ 


children. 
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TABLE Te ToS CHE Ta HORE UR OE, the ‘une 

New York City, 1703-1771 

ghee Lo i rer 
Year Blacks phat 


Whites 


ae 8 833) 1.9 (1.905) 
1723 1.0 (1.004) _ 


1.6 (1.564) 
1746 2.0 (2.028) 


1.4 (1.425) 


1749 1.5 (1.451) 1.4 (1.441) 


1756 - 1.3 (1.310) 13 (1259) 


WEA! 1.0 (1.032) (1.278) 
ee 


Source: computed from Provincial Census Returns; see 
Greene and Harrington, 
88-102. 
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Rearing her children filled only part of the enslaved woman s 
life. While enslaved men often worked at the dock, as porters or 


| : in 
raftsmen and helped around the house, in personal service or 
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1 from existing reco: 
ô detai 3 aras. Some owners undoubtedly adopted 


P patriarchial sense of slavery. An owner Tegarding slaves as part 


of the family with himself as head, was not necessarily more lenient 


For treating Slaves as children not always brought them blessings 
to b egin with, the child's lot in provincial i times was not a feather- 
bed, and discipline was often severe. More directly, treating slaves 


erennial children created delusions of childishness,_ i 


ceasiull; 


as P | 
Slaves responded varyingly. Some felt obligation to owners 

for kindly treatment. Nicholas Bayard's Ben displayed this, refusing 

to ae mischief and reasoning to other slaves that, “his master do _ 

A few slaves developed an unquestioning kind of steadfast 


him good." 


devotion for owner and family. Commonly, respect of one sort.oF | 


on M laves did their 
nother appeared between slave and owner. Most slaves di d Shere. 
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; S e > ter. all s 
ks and adhered to order so as to avoid punishment. — After alt, 
avery and secured the presence of slaves Sally 
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highly skilled occupational 
partere d for terms of service and, on occasi npr 
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pire their labor for cash. 


for manumiss 
ion. 
pikewises liquor, money, possessions (especially cl i 
y clothing), 


yisitation privileges and promises of rewards--while not always 
in observance of law and, at ie in violation of it--successfully 
got slaves to perform better. 

Rewards for good service scaled down from manumission to the 
privileges just mentioned. None of these recompensed the slave for 
1ife and love partially or wholly lost, nor for a position in society 
that would be perpetual. And manumission was not always 4 favor. A 
mother put at liberty while her children--particularly if young-— 
remained enslaved felt the act less generous. The old, freed from 
enslavement under guise of "years of faithful service,’ when actually 
he burden of support and care, 


owners wished simply to be rid of t 


could hardly consider "¢reedom" kindly. 
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of relatively reasonable quality, 


Slaves dressed well py i fon 


t accounts: reportedly, Shoemakers and 


tailors enjoyed g 
mos 


fitable business outfitting them, Amusements for Slaves were 
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h the same as for others in the society, and often slaves enjoyed 
muc 
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Protection against the owner Presented a different story. In 
theory, some guards for slaves existed. For example, it ee a 

, capital offense for anyone, including an owner, to kill willfully 

a slave. Beyond that, the old royal instruction given to Governor 
Robert Hunter was in force to check excessive or malicious punishment. 


short of taking “life or limb," owners had the backing of law in 


chastising slaves. When owners went further in punishment, however, 


little was done. John Van Zandt horsewhipped to death a slave of 
his caught out after dark by the "Night Watch" (for which Van Zandt 
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during the colonial period, 


One such privilege was education, but 
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at times simply as a matter of Course, but more often for application 


in their businesses. Other ‘instruction usually aimed at religious 
purposes. The two schools established in the City for slaves during 
the colonial period both came through the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (referred to as the SPG). Elias Neau, 
mentioned in connection with the Uprising of 1712, conducted the 
first of these schools. His teaching mostly was catechetics. In 1760 
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Black males, ages sixteen to sixty years, present a somewhat 


different pattern during the same period. In 1703 they formed i 


16.227 of all blacks in the City (see Table 7.3), and 2.3% of the 
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In 1746, the percentages were down slightly to 26.4% and 5.52. 
The three years until the next count changed the percentages to 
25.8 and 4.6. The latter percentage remained unchanged for 1756, 
but the percentage of men in the black population rose to 26.5%. 
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New Jersey. 


The character of arrivals recorded exhibits the i 1 
rregular 


nature of the slave trade to the City. Occasionally a s1 
slaver set 


in with a sizeable cargo. More usually the blacks arrived in small 
parcels as a minor part of a ship's cargo. For instance, Captain 
Johan Vanburgh brought four blacks for sale from a voyage to the 
West Indies during 1720. Between 1729 and 1765, the two-masted 
ship Othello delivered nearly one hundred-fifty slaves to the City 
by two and fees per voyage. The sloop Deborah averaged two blacks 


a year between 1748 and 1763. During twenty years, by the same 


pattern, the 
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Morris, Government and Labor in Early America (New York, 1946), 
citing “incomplete Naval Office lists," n2, 315-316. On smuggling, 
see Col. Laws N.Y., II, 528-529, III, 965; Henry Cooley, A Study 
of Slavery in New Jersey (Baltimore, 1896); The Letter Book of 
John Watts, 1762-1765, in New York Historical Society, Collections, 
Historical Society: The Brig Othello, 1729-1765, the Sloop 
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THE GRADUAL ENDING 
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